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AN thirty years more light they are yet, in a still broader sense, great 
has been thrown upon the training institutions where a nation goes to 
earth than ‘in sixty centu- school. These stations are pre-eminently 
ries, —the earth of the tiller American. They are unselfish in the finest 
of the soil. To-day is high sense and the noblest measure. They 
noon in modern agricul- came into being to spread light—in this 

ture. The farmer, the horticulturist, the light a once-despised calling is being lifted 
dairyman, the stock raiser, the vegetable to its rightful place. 

gardener, the city man with the mirage of There are sixty of them, one in each 
green meadows ever rising above the baking State and _ ‘Territory,—two in several 


sky-scrapers—all these have gained immeas- States,—one each in Hawaii and Alaska. 
ureably in the past generation through the They were established under the Hatch 


aid which practical science has brought to bill, as it is called, approved by President 
the door of the race, a greater gain than Cleveland in 1887. Fifteen thousand dol- 
the world had known before. lars is given each station under this law by 

In no way that I know of has this prac- the national government each year. ‘The 
tical science been so definitely helpful, and several States and Territories liberally sup- 
so commanding in its sweep, as in the plement this so that about one million five 
work of the Experiment Stations of the hundred thousand dollars is annually avail- 
United States, one of the big, unselfish, able. The States have been liberal also in 
masterful arguments against the decadence their allotment of lands for use by the sta- 
of the real American spirit. In a certain tions in carrying forward their experiments. 
sense the name is misleading; for while While the joint expenditure of the national 
they are the testing plots of modern agri- and State governments is quite large, it is 
culture, the proving grounds, if you will, so small, when compared with the results 


of the crack scientific shots of America, achieved, as almost to bea negligible quan- 
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tity. While the people, in the last analy 


sis, foot the bills, the individual cost to the 
millions is infinitesimal, something like fif 
ly five cents per year per capita, 

usually affiliated with 
agricultural college or the agricultural 
department of the State | niversity of the 


several States. 


The stations are 


| 
the 


Nearly a thousand trained 
men, many of them of national reputation 
as experts In their line, are engaged in the 
work, practically all of them identified also 
the 
station articulates. 


with State institution with which the 

It would be difficult to say how many 
dollars have been added to national wealth 
already by the educational work of these 
stations, using the term educational in its 
broad sense, but it is high among the mil- 
lions. ‘lake the station of North Dakota 
for example. ‘This station, chiefly by its 
work in the improvement of cereals and 
the prevention of diseases among them,— 
though this is but one department of the 
work, the wealth of that 
State at hundred millions 
of dollars a decade, ten millions a year. 
And not a dollar of this amount nor of the 
millions other stations are adding to the 


-is adding to 


the rate of one 


wealth of their States is minted in selfish 
ness. It is 
institutions, 


a cardinal principle of these 
and by this is meant of the 
men who run them, that self must be sub- 
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to the State, that whatever 


developed in the midst of experiments bx 


ordinated 


longs not to the individual who discovered 
it or to his station or 
State, but to the nation. 

The stations approach the farmers wi 
aid along many and varied lines. 
not only help him in the positive 
the negative sense, The positive help 
both indirect, 
greater in the latter direction than in the 
former. Not only are they adding enor 
mously to national wealth, not only do 


his colleve Or ] 


‘| ney 
but 
and and 


direct possibly 


they help keep the farmer in pose and 
strengthen him in the sweep of his activi 
hold him in 
check, tell him what not to do as well as 
what he ought to do, c 

‘Take an example. 


ties, but, if necessary, they 


For years the farm 
ers In a certain locality make note of the 
running down of their soil. They have 
long bought extensively of high-priced fer 
One day a farmer, shrewder than 
his neighbors, gets tired of the 
drain, takes a bucketful of the fertilizer to 


tilizers. 


steady 


the chemist of his experiment station, and 
asks him what the stuff is made of. ‘The 
chemist analyzes it, constituent 
and their relative proportions, shows per 


vIVes the 


haps that it is worse than worthless, or 
that a far better one can be manufactured 
at home on the farm for a hundreth of the 








Live 


oaks upon the grounds of the 





California station 























A Californian arbor 


cost of this one. Indeed it may not be at 
all unlikely that he can show them how, 
by rotation of their crops or by the inocu 
lation of their soils, they can bring back 
their lands to fertility for nothing. 

Or it may be an insecticide, for a fruit 
scale or a worm or a caterpillar or an in- 
sect of some kind tl 
age, —the station authorities get hold of a 
sample, tear it to piece and, if it bea 
fraud, publish the fact broadcast, giving 
the name of the manufacturer and a dis 
agreeable array of details. 

In a thousand and one ways the stations 
help the farmer negatively, 
fraud, how to avoid ancient 
the activities of seed-time to harvest. 

In all the activities of the race you shall 
not easily name one which has been so en- 
wrapped in darkness as agriculture. ‘The 


it is doing sad dam- 


-how to escape 
errors in all 


products of the earth, the most i 


things in the world from a mater 
of view, have been through all the 
and until now little understood eit 
variety of use, effective 


If thes 


substance, 
successful manipulation. 


shall incite those who have not ye 


advantage of the aid of these st 
make use of the 
the regenerated earth which their 


distribute, some 


stand ready to 


good will have been done: if some 
may at the same time be given of 
activities of the stations, a doub!] 
will have been reat hed. 

The only requisite, in order 
person whose calling is of the « 
have this information, is that he 

His State has a station ; let him 
self at once in communication 
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information cor 




















A farmers meet at the New York station 


This picture shows the interest taken by the per 


ons most benefited by the work of the expert- 


mental stations, where the cardinal principle ts that whatever 1s developed by the experiments 
belongs, not to the individual who discovered it, nor the station, nor his college, but to the nation 


director of the station, ask to be put on 
the bulletin mailing list, and he will be 
served. If he hasasubject that perplexes 
him, let him write about it plainly and 
simply to his station authorities ; aid will 
be forthcoming. 

Already the mailing lists of the stations 
include over six hundred thousand names 
of Americans interested in one or more 
phases of modern agriculture. The na- 
tional law under which the stations operate 
provides that each station must issue a 
bulletin at least once in three months, one 
copy of which shall be sent to every news- 
paper in the State in whic h the station is 
located, in order to secure the widest possi- 
ble publicity, and the bulletins shall be 
available free of cost, both of manufacture 
and post carriage, to all who are actively 
engaged in farming. 

Some suggestion of the scope of the 
work which these bulletins describe may be 
seen in this, that they cover experimental 
developments in chemistry, agriculture, 
entomology, animal husbandry, horticul- 
ture, veterinary science, meteorology, 
geology, irrigation, rural engineering, 
composition of feeding stuffs, nutrition of 
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food for man and beast, bee culture, dairy 
ing, soil inoculation, mining, crop raising, 
prevention of insect pests, forestry, and 
many other lines bearing directly or indi 
rectly upon the occupation of all who gain 
their livelihood from the earth. 

The government act under which th 
stations were established proceeded upon 
broad lines. It provided for original re 
search in many directions,—as, for exain 
ple, the physiology of plants and animals, 
their diseases and remedies, the chemical 
composition of useful plants at their differ 
ent stages of growth. It suggested, also, 
the analysis of soils and waters, the chem 
ical composition of manures and fertilizers, 
the composition and digestibility of the 
different kinds of foods for domestic ani 
mals,—this is but a hint of the activities 
which were set in motion. It is quite 
within bounds to say that there is not else 
where in the world such a powerful and 
comprehensive instrument for the further 
ance of the material interests of the State: 
never paternal, always stimulative, abso- 
lutely unselfish, American in the finest 
sense. And yet this agent moves so 
smoothly, carries on its activities in a man 























ner so utterly devoid of fuss and feathers, 
that many bred to the ways of the town 
never hear of it, while the tillers of the soil 
frequently know of it but vaguely. 

I do not know that the scope of the work 
of the individual stat may better be 
shown than by selecting one of them for a 
closer inspection, that of the State of New 
York, located at Geneva. ‘This station has 
a staff of twenty-six, with complete build- 
ings for the carrying on of the work ; ad- 
ministration building, biological and dairy 
building, forcing houses, including about 
six thousand feet of glass, cattle barn, horse 
barn, chemical laboratory, poultry houses, 
storage building, six dwellin 
storage buildings, and various other build- 
ings devoted to the work. ‘The farm and 
station grounds are one hundred and thirty 
acres in extent. ‘The work is divided into 
departments embracing, broadly, animal 
husbandry, chemistry, bacteriology, ento- 
molgy, horticulture, together with super- 
visory control of forty-four places in the 
State,—fields, orchards and vineyards,— 
where the methods and problems of the 
station are being worked out in a practical 
way. A hint of the scope of the work of 


on 


x houses, cold 





The general plot; experiments under way at the New 


York station 


h 


The several stations throughout the country have dire 1 th allention to different brani 
cultural activity. The W1 nsin Station, under Dr. Babi has directed its attention to dairy p? 
Lousiana to the system of feeding mola s to stock; ermont to combatting tuberculosis 


an experiment station is seen in t 
eral outline of the New York stati 
tivities : 

Studies in milk, resulting in estal 
standards of great utility and avoid 


waste ; information gathered of gt n 
portance to the dairy interests of tl . 

an industry now amounting to fifty 1 ns 
of dollars a year in New York alot the 
study and control of insect pests a1 nt 


diseases saving large sums of mone to a 
State whose fruit interests amount t een 
f dollars a the 
knowledge ot commer ial fertilize rs 

stockmen in right methods of fee { nd 
care of cattle ; information 
teristics and relative values of dairy bree 
of cattle ; diffusion of information to the 


millions « year ; . 


on the 


composition and nutrition of plant ny 
kinds ;—these merely suggest the e of 
the work of an individual station lwo 
sets of bulletins are issued, as at other 

tions, one popular, often called ress 
bulletin, giving in a plain manner the main 
facts and sufficient data to enable t rm- 
ers or others interested to follow t lead 


of the station, the other more complete in 
character, setting forth in detail the data 
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This apf 


/ 
the chamber in 


which the animal is kept during the 
test, but measures it, and takes out continuously one 
two-hundredth of tts contents for chemical analyst 


a. ae 











— — — — a 
The ovitginal machine invented by Dr. Babcock, of 
Wisconsin, for detcrmining the amount of butter fa 
in milk It has revolutionized modern butter making 





aut Pennsylvania station used in food tests 
twvatus not only pumps air through 


/ 
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derived from the investigations and discus 
ing them from a scientific standpoint. — In 
New York each of the two types of bulletins 
has an edition of between forty and fifty 
thousand copies, thus adding greatly by 
this extended publicity to the practical 
value of the station. 

When it comes to the particular work of 
individual stations, one is perplexed what 
to choose in making selection for illustra 
tion, so large the number of commanding 
activities. Take, for example, the work 
accomplished by Dr. S. M. Babcock, of 
the Wisconsin Station, in determining the 
amount of butter fat in a given quantity 
of milk. Before his discovery, milk was 
sold for butter and cheese-making, with 
practically no reference to its’quality, —one 
milk was as another milk, and no man 
could say how intimate was the relation 
between the dishonest dairyman and his 
pump. By means of Dr. Babcock’s appa 
ratus the precise value of the milk may be 
ascertained. His test has been adopted 
throughout the world. It has revolution 
ized modern dairying methods. It has 
been the means of saving millions of dollars 
annually, not only to his own, but to for 
cign nations. It was given to the world, 
as all the work of the stations is given, free 
of all cost. The inventor could have 
amassed a colossal fortune if he had taken 
out letters patent upon his process. He 
had previously invented the viscometer, an 
instrument for determining the viscosity, 
or the amount of glutinous or sticky sub 
stance in oils, particularly valuable for de- 
tecting adulterations; had devised a 
method of analyzing milk, which has been 
accepted as the standard method of milk 
analysis by the official chemists of the 
United States, and which is largely in use 
in Europe ; had discovered a_ successful 
method for determining the size and num 
ber of fat globules in milk ; a method by 
which the casein can be mechanically sep 
arated from the other constituents of milk ; 
conducted the first scientific investigation 
in the ripening of cheese, and, in conne« 


tion with Dr. H. L. Russell, of the same 


station, discovered a digestive ferment, or 
enzyme, in milk, somewhat resembling the 
secretions of the pancreatic organ of the 


animal body, to which they gave che name, 
** galactose.’’ 

By this latter discovery millions of dol 
lars will be added to the dairy interests of 
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the State of Wisconsin alone. ‘To the new 
agent is largely due the ripening of cheese. 
Chus the old theory that bacteria were the 
cause of the ripening, 
was proved unsound. It now been 
demonstrated that it is not necessary to 
cure cheese at high temperatures with the 
many incidental difficulties of this plan, but 
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or curing, of cheese 
has 
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cost of every cheese factory through doing 
away with the curing rooms. ‘Thes¢ 

practical scientists have also devised at thi 
station what known the Wisconsin 


Curd Test, by means of which it can at 


two 
is as 
once be determined whether a given milk 
clean foul with dirt and 
Cheese makers use the test extensively to 


is or bacteria. 





























Dr. S. M. Babcock 
Prior to his ad ry and invention, milk was t for butter an heese with pract 
no reference to qua By Dr. Babcock's apparatus the pre wlue of milk may 
ascertained This invention ts now used practically throughout the civilized wor 


that it can be cured better by holding the 
cheeses in temperatures the exact opposite, 
beginning with a point below freezing and 
rising somewhat above Richer flavored 
and better cheeses are made under the new 


process, and with less shrinkage in weight, 


than under the old method, resulting in a 
saving of several hundred dollars in the 


detect substances which would injure the 
cheese. 

But the Babcock milk test, important as 
the other discoveries are, is far and away 
the most important contribution to the 
world that has come from this station. 


Briefly put, this test, whose object is to 


determine precisely how much butter fat 
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there is in milk, is performed as follows : 

\ sample of the milk offered for sale, for 
instance, at a creamery, is put in a small 
glass bottle having a long neck, on which is 
a graduated scale. Enough sulphuric acid 
is added to dissolve all the solids in the 
milk save the fat. The bottle is put in a 
specially prepared machine, the invention 
of Dr. Babcock, and whirled about rapidly. 
Hot water is added, and the fat, which 
collects in the graduated neck of the bottle, 
may then be measured. ‘The milk sells 
upon its merits, on the precise amount of 
butter fat it contains, no more, no less. 
Very much butter and cheese is now made 
in co-operative establishments, where, be- 
fore the introduction of this test, the milk 
was paid for by weight. In this way in- 
justice was suffered by the farmers having 
fine herds giving rich milk. Their milk 
came into competition with milk thin in 
quantity, or even adulterated at the pump, 


and they had to accept the same price. In 
case the farmer fancies that he is not being 
fairly treated, he can now, for a few dollars, 
buy a small but accurate testing machine, 
by which he can, each day, determine how 
much butter fat his milk contains befor 
he starts out with it to the creamery. 

But while Dr. Babcock has been dealing 
with the products of the dairy, other men 
in widely separated States have been deal 
ing with the dairy itself and with the basis 
of it, the dairy cattle, which have been so 
remarkably improved in recent years by 
means of better methods of care and feed 
ing, and by reason of greater skill in se 
lection and breeding. In this way the sta- 
tions have added very largely to the wealth 
of their States. Other men have been de 
voting their time to disease prevention. 
Very important has been the work begun 
several years ago by the stations in a number 
of the southern and southwestern States in 














Crimson clover 


This clover is seeded in corn at the New Jersey station and harvested about June 7, 
thus making a catch crop profitable in itself and valuable in improving the soil. 
































Years ago millions of gallons of 
Louisiana nha 
molasses when tak 


preventing various di diseases 


anong cattle. 


istrous 
‘The cattle interests of these 
States are very large, and the losses from 
Below a certain line 
of temperature all over the world the dis- 
ease known as ‘Texas Fever has for many 
years affected cattle. 


disease were heavy y. 


Rigid quarantine is 
put into effect against the disease-infected 
regions, but quarantine, while good, is not 
so good as prevention. ‘The Missouri sta- 
tion, after an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, demonstrated that the disease is com- 
municated by ‘*ticks,’’ and that by de- 
stroying these insects the transmission of 
the disease is stopped The station also 
demonstrated that cattle from the north 
may be rendered immune against this dis- 
ease by inoculation. When fine cattle in 
former years were brought into the south 
to add vigor and richness to the native 





Wee 


molasses were 
taught the people that there 
nin conjunction with other food 


Loutsiana cattle 


thrown 


is an excelle 


away each year. The 
stock tin 
balanced vation 





forming a 


stock, from eighty to ninety per cel 
new cattle died of Texas Fever. ‘J 
in the blooded stock inoculated 
Missouri station under the new tr 
has been less than six per cent, 1 

being that the breeders of the so 

buy the northern stock, when ino 
without fear. ‘The bulletins ofthe M 
station des¢ ribing this have 
translated into many 


work 


and cattle 
Spain, Germany, Italy, France, A 
New Zealand, Cuba, India, Sout! 
ica, Mexico. 
of the station in this one line is tl 


officials, veterinarians 


The importance of 


to be not only local and sectional, 
tional, and, indeed, internationa 
scope. 


Great losses have occurred, also, 
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foreign lang 
‘They have been asked for by gover 


t of the 


e loss 
] 


the 


tinent 


result 
now 

ited, 
our 

been 
AOS. 

ment 
n in 
la, 


\mer 


mony 
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young cattle and calves, usually between 
the # two or three weeks and two 
years, by reason of a disease called black- 


leg which runs a rapid and frequently fatal 


ACS 


course. In 1891, the Kansas station be- 
gan the manufacture of a vaccine to render 
the young cattle immune. It was made 


by taking the diseased flesh of the animal, 
cutting it into thin strips, drying it, and 


then grinding it into a fine powder. ‘The 
powder is wet with distilled water and 
weakened, or attenuated, by heat, the 
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sent out, about eight thousand five hundre 
animals were saved by its use. In a singh 
rancher had ty 
thousand calves. ‘The disease broke o 
among them, and after nearly a hundred 
had died the vaccine was procured and 
used and no further deaths occurred. 

The Oklahoma station has been engaged 
in the same line of work. Here the k 
to the cattlemen has been nearly a hun 
dred thousand per annum, 
there appeared to be no way of preventin 


instance a a little over 


dollars ane 

















Wkalt plains 
This pictur hows the heavy growth of grasses on soil where the alkali lies 
in Spot thus attesting the remarkable fertility of the parts not alkaline 
When the alkali continues to spread, howe yr, the whole becomes a desert. 


higher the temperature and the longer the 
period ot he; A 
brownish powder results, which is sent out 


it the weaker the vaccine. 


in properly prepared doses to the farmers 
About 


two hundred thousand doses per year are 


at the actual cost of production. 


now sent from this station, the result being 


a marked diminution in the disease. In 
infected regions the loss in young cattle is, 
on an average, about five per cent, By 


vaccination this loss is reduced to less than 
four-tenths of one per cent. Ina single year 
in Kansas, when two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand doses of the vaccine were 


it 
menced., 


until the use of the vaccine was com 
The Oklahoma station 
out the vaccine free of cost, manufacturing 
it on the station grounds. If purchased 


sends 


in the open market, the vaccine alone 
would cost the farmers fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. ‘The station authorities 


make the point also that if the vaccine 
not furnished 
be still greater, as much less of it would 
()ver 


were free the losses would 
hundred thousand 
doses per year are being sent out by this 
station. 


be used. one 


In Vermont the station has done a very 
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Under the 


important service in combatting tuberculo- 
sis in cattle, Other st have carried 
on the work also, but it is said there have 
been more tests made in Vermont than in 


ition 


any two, perhaps in any three, other States. 
\pproximately, one hundred and_ thirty 
thousand There 
has been large resultant slaughtering of in- 
fected cattle by the tuberculosis 
test, were shown to have consumption, but 
far more money has been saved by the 
farmers than has been lost by the general 
taxpayer in paying for the cattle killed. 
The director of the Vermont station be- 
lieves that ult of the 
against this disease the percentage of tu- 
n Vermont than 


tests have been made, 


hea 
which, 


as a re crusade 
berculous cattle is smaller | 
tern dairy States. 

in mind that 
to national wealth 
done in these sta- 


in any of the other ( 
It must steadily be 
the immense addition 


borne 


arising from the worl 


cypress trees in the grounds of the Caltfornia station 


and definite 
I venture to 
the 


not double or 


tions is in a very clear 
given to the nation. 
is not a man connected with 
stations who could 
ple his salary by giving his time an 
to some firm or corporation, or by 
up tor himself in 


particularly fitted. 


ome line for whi 
Indeed many 


could become men of independent 


tunes if they should but make use « 
which they 
but which, through them, become 
asset of the State. 


The varied character of the worl 


have themselves disce 


by the stations may be still mor cle 


shown in a further 


lines followed by certain other 


lines widely divergent from the one 


referred to, but not less vital. On 
conspicuous features of this gre 

its intense vitality, —it is agyressively 
mean Sf vestovir mn 4 the ww ‘ 

, heat 1 n Ma 

which any of its readers may care t 
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lin and th lestired varielt of 

nish the address o ny riculluval station with 
Medal struck by the State of 


Wisconsin in honor of Dr. Babcock 


consideration of 
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that 
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an 
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By Francis Metcalfe 
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LPHONSE was distinetly a old lady who had whistled for | 
well-groomed turtle, and face lighted up with pleasure and 
the wat n of ‘Touraine the well tilled plate from the serv 
was reflected from his” stood behind her and set it on the 
brightly po ed shellas he welcoming Alphonse with many en 
waddled, with a haste al- litthe names 
most unseemly in one of his race, across **Regard him, Robert, truly 
the path to answer the well-known whistle hunger, i exclaimed, patting t 
of his mistress. ‘The name of mud turtle ished carapace affectionately befor 
suggests uncleanliness, t Alphonse was stood erect to watch with pride tl \ 
valeted by Robert, \ ne de Lorimer’s appeuil ol \lp ionse the adored, 
butler, and no piece of the massive family Madame de Lorimer was looked 
plate had a more mirror e surface than” eccentric by those who did not ki 
the shell of her adore \lphonse was) weil, but all of the things which sec 
more than a local celebrity, his fame had odd to her acquaintances were in 
spread through the country, and) but a part of her well planned pl \ 
he was the special joy and pride of his of life. Her one fear and aversion | 
owner's heart. Her motto might well age, and, althoug he had re t 
have been, ‘* Love 1 love my turtle’? term of years when the pursuits ane 
and those who wou id well in her ities of youth are supposed to be la 
yood graces were as punctilious about at her smooth, rosy face belied the w 
tending the weekly m ring and weigh- and only the tell-tale wrinkles in 
ing of Alphonse as were the courtiers of the lobes of the cars marked the ¢ I 
the old regime in pay their respects at mile posts of time. It would be it 
the attiring of the | favorite, to tell the exact age of a lady who ried -¢ 
For ten happy year e had made his’ the secret so carefully, but she kept her 
home near the fountain in the walled gar- self young in spirit and thought 
den attached to her tint old house, ciating with young people, and at | 
which was one of the finest in the ancient of her large bevy of nieces wa ysa 
city of ‘Tours, and as a result of regular guest in the rambling old mansion - 
and excessive feeding he had acquired a Her absorbing occupations in life were 
size and rotundity which would have made the arrangement of their matrimo 
a London alderman’s mouth water, had ances, in which she used all the ind 
Alphonse been of the edible variety, but forethought which distinguish th ne 


r 


he was plain mud turtle with no points ex- gotiations in France, and the fosteri ot 
cept his unusual size and artificially pol- the growth of Alphonse. Some ten years 


ished shell to distinguish him from the before she had felt the need of a domest 
thousands of his kind who bask in the sun pet upon which to lavish her affect nd 
on half-sunken logs in the creeks and her prejudices were carefully con 


swamps. As he drew near the handsome fore making a selection. 
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‘Figure to yourself my desolation pro- 
found at the death from old age of a suc- 
cession of poodles or terriers,’’ she had 
explained when a friend had suggested the 
acquisition of a dog. ‘*I should grow to 
love them, to know their ways, and then, 
—in ten or twelve years, at the most—they 
would become decrepit and have to be 
chloroformed, each one reminding me of 
the flight of time. No, no; for me it 
must be something which will retain the 
youth eternal,’’ 

Various animals which are usually treated 
as pets were rejected for obvious reasons. 
Parrots are long lived, but they are apt to 
learn and repeat things which might shock 
the delicate ears of carefully reared nieces, 
so it was out of the question to have one 
about. A gander was seriously considered, 
but Madame de Lorimer, who cared for the 
good things of life, knew that if she became 
fond of one it would destroy her appetite for 
Strasbourger paté and roast goose, so she 
rather regretfully gave up the idea. Small 
things sometimes have a great influence 
upon one’s destiny, and a chance para- 
graph, which told of the finding of a turtle 
with a date before the French Revolution 
engraved upon its shell, decided Madame 
de Lorimer in the choice of a pet. A fair 
sized mud turtle was procured and installed 
in the garden near the fountain and be- 
came, next to the arrangement of suitable 
marriages for her nieces, her principal care 
in life. 

He had thriven wonderously and, in the 
large circle of friends who enjoyed her 
bounteous hospitality, it became quite the 
proper thing to make solicitous inquiry 
and gush with true Gallic  effusiveness 
about his wonderful growth, which was 
carefully noted each week. ‘‘ How does 
the turtle of Madame carry itself, this morn- 
ing ?'’ would have had a true Ollendorfian 
ring to the ears of a stranger, but in ‘Tours 
it had become almost a local idiom. 

Madame de Lorimer was supremely happy 
this bright morning, for everything seemed 
to be conspiring in her favor. Alphonse, 
his armor shining like burnished gold, was 
eating with an appetite which promised 
centimeters of growth ; Celine d’ Arcy, the 
favorite of all the nieces, had arrived for a 
long visit, and she had received a letter 
from a dear friend of her convent school 
days, the beautiful American girl, Virginia 
Lee, which promised her increased pleas- 
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ure. She never measured time by years, 
in fact she hated to think of its flight, and 
it seemed only yesterday that she and Vir- 
ginia had wandered, with their arms about 
each others waists, in the convent garden, 
the littlke American planning innocent 
pranks, in which she was always the ring- 
leader, to bother the good sisters. And 
now came aletter from her, recommending 
to the good graces of her old friend her 
little son, who was coming to Tours to im- 
prove his French, It would be nice to 
have a small boy about the house, and she 
would enjoy seeing that his luncheon box 
was properly filled, and the shiny leather 
belt adjusted about his long blouse before 
he left the house each morning for school. 
Celine was even now superintending the 
preparation for his room, which was to be 
near Madame de Lorimer’s, in case he 
should be frightened or seized with some 
childish ailment at night, and after Alphonse 
had literally ‘* licked the platter dry,’’ she 
bustled into the house to see that every- 
thing was in readiness. The pretty little 
bed with its white muslin curtains tied back 
with big bows of blue ribbon, looked almost 
too dainty fora boy, and Madame de Lori- 
mer regarded it doubtfully, but there was 
nothing but approbation in her eyes as she 
turned to Celine. 

And, indeed, any one who would not 
approve of Celine would be difficult to 
please, for she was a delight to the eye, 
and the future, which her aunt had map- 
ped out for her and which she accepted 
with all the docility which a well trained 
French girl shows in such matters, was em- 
inently satisfactory to all concerned. True, 
Henri de Belleport was not over-bright 
and his personal appearance left much to 
be desired, but his life had been irre- 
proachable, from a French point of view, 
and the marriage would reunite the ances- 
tral estate, divided in the troublous times 
of the Revolution. Overtures had been 
made and favorably received and the for- 
mal betrothal was to take place as soon as 
his military service was completed. 

Celine was tall and graceful, with clear- 
cut, regular features and perfectly formed 
hands and feet, for which her family had 
been famous for generations, and her neck 
was exactly like that depicted in the por- 
trait o{ a famous ancestress, which was said 
to have been the fairest of the hundreds 
which were severed by the merciless guil- 
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lotine during the Terror. A skin as deli- 
cately pink and white as any which Wat- 
teau ever painted, and golden chestnut hair, 
worn after the fashion which the Maid of 
Orleans made popular, added to the sweet 
simplicity of her face and made the round 
fullness of her figure seem surprising un- 
der the girlish countenance, 

Madame de Lorimer, satisfied that the 
room was in proper order, hurried Robert 
to the station to meet the expected guest, 
giving him careful instructions to see that 
all of his small luggage and wraps, things so 
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formerly used as bachelor quarters by the 
sons of the house, could be easily fitted up 
and it would give him private access to the 
street in the rear, and, above all, would 
not offer such chances for intimate ac- 
quaintance with her nieces as would his 
residence in the house itself. She retained, 
so far as possible, the illusions of youth; 
but the opinion that it was safe to have 
tinder and fire in immediate proximity was 
not one of them, and this handsome young 
foreigner who looked at her with eyes 
which had the same gleam of fun and mis- 





The turtle was dear to the heart of every patriotic citizen of Tours 


apt to be overlooked by a small boy, were 
brought safely to the house, and then 
went to interview the cook to be sure that 
the luncheon should be one to appeal to a 
boyish appetite. It was a shock to her 
when he arrived in the great old family 
carriage, and the six-feet-two of handsome 
young American manhood which greeted 
her and courteously kissed her hand set 
her to making rapid calculations as to 
where she should stow the young giant, 
for the tiny bed was manifestly impossible. 
It also brought to her the disagreeable re- 
alization that more years than she cared to 
remember had passed since she walked in 
the garden with his mother. 

The pavilion at the end of the garden, 


chief in them which she remembered in 
those of her schoolmate, might upset the 
carefully laid plans of years or, at least, 
make the young ladies carry aching hearts 
to the altar. 

Had Ned Worthington, doctor of med- 
icine from Columbia University, been 
asked as he drove to the house what he 
was doing in Tours, he would have truth 
fully replied that he came to improve his 
French, preparatory to taking a post-grad 
uate course at the Ecole de Medicine in 
Paris. By the time he had finished the elab- 
orate luncheon in company with Madame 
de Lorimer and Celine d’Arcy, he would 
have answered that he had crossed the 
wide ocean and traveled to this quaint old 
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city to meet the one girl on earth whom 
he could ever love. When his hostess 
asked him to carry to the garden the 
plate which contained tit-bits selected 
from each course at the luncheon, she 
aroused him from a day-dream in which 
he was occupying a castle in Spain which 
had Celine for its chatelaine, and he was 
too occupied to be surprised when Al- 
phonse, as agile and hungry as if he had 
fasted for days, answered Madame de Lor- 
imer’s whistle and came from the bushes, 
He was presented in due form to the tur- 
tle, which formed such an important part 
of the family, and gave him as much of his 
attention as he could spare from the obser- 
vation of Celine, who had stopped to put 
on a bewitchingly becoming hat before 
joining them near the fountain. 

In a few days Ned was settled comfort- 
ably in his new surroundings, but his mind 
was far from easy, for he had found to his 
sorrow that the customs of French society 
did not permit a young man, no matter 
how eligible, to cut in and win a girl whom 
he loved. He might have disregarded 
conventions, but Madame de Lorimer was 
a watchful person, and he found few op- 
portunities to be alone with Celine, and 
then only for a moment, usually when her 
aunt, filled with anxiety about the welfare 
of Alphonse, rushed to the garden to as- 
sure herself of his safety. But they count- 
ed, nevertheless, and it seemed to him that 
Celine rather planned the lingering about 
the fountain, petting Alphonse, at about 
the time he might be expected to come 
from the pavilion to the house for his 
luncheon or dinner. 

Madame de Lorimer found them there 
together about a week after his arrival, and 
her first thought was what a handsome and 
altogether suitable young couple they made 
as they stood side by side, but the mem- 
ory of the separated estates, which it had 
been the ambition of generations of 
DD’ Arcys to reunite, filled her mind with 
alarm and she hastened to join them, and 
a little later took occasion to tactfully in- 
form Ned of the plans which she had made 
for Celine’s future. He listened respect- 
fully, but there was rebellion in his heart, 
which was enhanced that night when Henri 
de Belleport, having obtained a short leave, 
dined with them. In spite of his uniform 
and gold lace he was not impressive, this 
heir to one of the greatest names of France. 





Undersized and far from well formed, un- 
attractive in face and figure, he was plainly 
the degenerate offspring of an exhausted 
race, and Ned longed for the conditions 
of the days of chivalry, under which the 
De Belleports had won fame and wealth, 
that he might meet his rival in the lists and 
prove which was the better man. 

‘*And for the sake of getting a few beg- 
garly acres in a ring fence they actually 
plan to sacrifice the most beautiful girl in 
the world by marrying her to this sawed- 
off, knock-kneed organ-grinder’s mon- 
key,’’ he thought in disgust, as they rose 
from the table and he glanced from Celine 
to the caricature of a man who was soon to 
become her fiancé. He had the young 
American’s disregard for the- traditions of 
arace which had transmitted its lands from 
father to son for generations, and the few 
thousands of acres of unprofitable South- 
ern plantation property which he had in- 
herited seemed only of value to shoot over. 
The conventions of French society were a 
solace to him for this evening, at least, for 
De Belleport, in spite of the thorough 
understanding of his prospective position 
in the family, was not allowed to be alone 
with Celine, and Ned noticed, with much 
satisfaction, that she did not seem to de- 
sire it. 

The following day was one of excitement 
in the house, for it was the one set aside 
for the weekly measuring and weighing of 
Alphonse. Madame de Lorimer and Celine 
were busy in superintending the baking of 
cakes and the preparation of ices and 
sandwiches, for it was always made a social 
occasion, and old Robert, using an instru- 
ment which looked like an overgrown 
finger nail buffer, polished the turtle’s 
back until it was as brilliant as friction 
could make it. The measuring was a sol- 
emn ceremony ; scientific instruments of 
precision were used, and the assembled 
company, which included all of the digni- 
taries and the aristocracy of Tours, watched 
the proceeding anxiously and listened with 
bated breath for the official announcement 
which would tell them that Alphonse was 
still gaining, even if it were only in milli- 
meters and milligrammes. Some of the 
younger and sportier members of the party 
made wagers on the amount of gain, but 
with the older ones, it was purely a matter 
of local pride, for no city, not even Paris, 
could boast of such a turtle as Alphonse. 
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Ned watched the ceremony with amuse- 
ment, wondering that grave and serious 
people could be so interested in the growth 
of a common ‘‘slider.’’ If it were only a 
diamond back terrapin, now that would be 
different, but it irritated him to see so 
much fuss made over a mud turtle, when 
there was such a beautiful creature as 
Celine to be worshipped. The results of 
the weighing and measuring were unusually 
satisfactory, and the increase was duly 
noted while Madame de Lorimer, her face 
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view to resist only outside pressure, was 
distended almost to the bursting point. 
There was no belt which he could unloosen 
to relieve the strain, and the tight prote« 
tive armor fairly creaked at the joints and 
made him wish that he had been a gour 
met, rather than a gourmand. 

After the guests had departed, and 
Madame de Lorimer was at liberty to pay 
attention to him, his distress was plainly 
evident to her, for tears rolled from the 
beady eyes over the pain distorted face, 





Mad 


beaming with pleasure, accepted the heart- 
felt congratulations of her friends at the 
unprecedented gain. Alphonse was crit- 
ically examined by everyone present, and 
the compliments which were showered upon 
him were sufficient to turn his head so that 
he could not draw it into his shell, had he 
been of a vain disposition. Perhaps it was 
this flattery which stimulated him to efforts 
beyond his capacity, for when, in celebra- 
tion of his marvelous growth, an unusually 
large portion of food was set before him, 
he devoured it to the last scrap, and his 
polished shell, which was designed with a 


ne de Lorimer was almost prostraled with gries 


and his breathing was shallow and labored. 
Ned was with her when she made the dis- 
covery, and quickly volunteered his pro- 
fessional services, which she gratefully ac- 
cepted. His small medicine case con- 
tained the proper remedies, and after they 
were administered he prescribed absolute 
rest and careful nursing, and then cast an 
eye about for Celine. The indisposition 
of Alphonse proved a fortunate chance for 
the young people, for Madame de Lorimer 
was so busy in caring for the invalid that 
she relaxed her chaperonage, and they were 
left to their own devices for the evening. 
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Ned was not slow to take advantage of 
his opportunity ; his love made him forget 
the usages of France, and he courted her 
a3 unceremoniously as if she had been 
brought up under the freer conditions 
which existed in his own country. 

Human nature is pretty much the same 
all the world over, and Celine, in spite of 
her convent training and the strict con- 
ventions which regulated the intercourse 
of girls of her station with members of the 
opposite sex, found it delightful to be 
wooed directly, rather than have it an- 
nounced to her that she was to marry a 
man with whom she had never spent a 
moment alone. She had made a mental 
comparison of the two men when De 
Belleport had dined with them, and her 
prospective fiancé did not rise in her esti- 
mation as she glanced from one to the 
other, and the good-looking, clever young 
American had the advantage, in so far as 
her inclinations went. She was very beau- 
tiful in the soft candle light, and if the 
statuette of the naughty little drunken 
Bacchus, which leered down at them from 
the mantel above the open fire-place had 
repeated all that the two young people 
said to each other that evening, it would 
have given Madame de Lorimer additiona! 
cause for worry, and Celine’ s ready adoption 
of the shocking American customs would 
have made her white hairs stand on end. 

But the Bacchus was discreet, and she 
was absorbed in the care of Alphonse, so 
she never knew of Ned’s protestations and 
Celine’s confessions, and of the plans 
which were laid to keep the ancestral 
estates divided. Ned was no laggard, and 
he pressed for a definite promise and per- 
mission to ask Madame de Lorimer for her 
hand, but although Celine confessed her 
love for him, she finally convinced him of 
the uselessness of such a proceeding and 
he cast about for a way ,to overcome the 
difficulty. Their heads were very close 
together when Madame de Lorimer at last 
joined them, reporting that Alphonse had 
so far recovered that he was able to draw 
his head and claws into his shell, and that 
he was apparently fee~ng much easier. 
She was conscious that she had been dere- 
lict in her duties as a chaperone, but some- 
thing in the expression of Ned’s eyes 
fascinated her, reminding her forcibly of 
his mother’s look when she had planned 
some particularly daring piece of mischief, 
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and she forebore to do what human nature 
is prone to do, and the young people were 
not scolded for improving the opportunity 
which her own negligence had given them. 

Ned and Celine exchanged glances 
which denoted a perfect understanding 
when he said good night, and he whistled 
merrily as he crossed the garden to the 
pavilion, but when he was once safely in- 
side he fell to imitating the peculiar little 
whistle which Madame de Lorimer always 
gave to summon Alphonse, and after a few 
trials he caught it so perfectly that it would 
have raised visions of an epicurean feast in 
the mind of the sybarite within the pol- 
ished shell. 

He was very busy during the next few 
days, secluding himself in the pavilion on 
the plea of working at his much neglected 
French, and Madame de Lorimer gave him 
permission to use the private entrance to 
admit his teacher, a most unprofessional 
looking individual, who came and went at 
the most unseemly hours. Ned arranged 
it so that his brief periods of relaxation 
came at times when she was occupied in 
caring for Alphonse, and it so happened 
that Celine was usually loitering in the 
hallways or the old library at these times. 
They found opportunity for many snatches 
of whispered conversation, and the same 
expression of anticipatory mischief was 
always on his face as they parted. The 
course of their true love seemed to be 
running smoothly, so far as it concerned 
only themselves, and Ned was unusually 
cheerful for a lover whose path contained 
such a formidable obstacle as Madame de 
Lorimer’s opposition. 

She was more than ordinarily solicitous 
about Alphonse, and never was a turtle 
more pampered, for the greatest care was 
due to him, not only as her particular joy 
and pride, but also as one of the local in- 
stitutions dear to the heart of every patri- 
otic citizen of Tours. Adjoining cities 
were envious of his reputation, and it 
would give them a fruitful subject for ill 
natured jests if there should be any check 
in his development. Her anxiety was 
allayed as the day for the weekly weighing 
drew near, for Alphonse had regained his 
appetite and seemed fit to carry the ban- 
ner of Tours against all comers. But 


when it came there was plainly something 
wrong with Alphonse as he came from the 
bushes to greet the guests at his recep- 














Celine suggested that his professional advice be asked in the case of the turtle 


tion. True, he answered the whistle, but 
in a dazed, uncertain sort of way, and 
although the polished shell reflected the 
bright sunlight as brilliantly as before, 
there seemed to be something lacking in 
his behavior. A certain savoir faire, which 
distinguished him above others of his kind, 
acquired from association with human 
beings who still retained the traditions of 
the French court in their intercourse, was 
lacking, and he was as ungainly and un- 
couth as the most plebeian mud-turtle 
which ever slid from a log. Madame de 
Lorimer was covered with confusion, but 
she bravely championed her adored one 
and recited the details of his recent illness 
as an excuse for his lack of manner. 

But mortification gave way to consterna- 
tion when the weighing and measuring was 
finished. The dignified ‘‘ Official Sealer 
of Weights and Measures,’’ who presided 


and considered the weighing and measur- 
ing of the pride of Tours as the most 
sacred of his duties, rubbed his eyes in as 
tonishment as he compared the results with 
those of the previous week. Again he went 


through with them and again he shook 
his head, and the look of pleased expecta- 
tion on the faces of the company changed 
to one of anxiety as they watched his 


troubled perplexity. Once again he made 
his measurements and calculations and then 
he raised his hand solemnly to command 
silence, and in a trembling voice an- 
nounced the distressing result to the wait- 
ing guests. It was almost beyond belief, 
but the figures could not lie, Alphonse 
had actually shrunk. Exclamations of dis- 
appointment came from all and 
Madame de Lorimer was almost prostrated 
with grief; but with the bravery which 
had enabled so many of her race to smiling- 
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ly ascend the steps of the guillotine, she 
quickly regained her composure and re- 
tired with the mayor and two or three 
other trusted friends to consider what 
could be done for Alphonse. Veterinari- 
ans were summoned from all over the sur- 
rounding country, and after a prolonged 
consultation they adjourned, giving out the 
usual bulletin, promising speedy recovery 
and increased gains, provided that no un- 
toward and unlooked-for symptoms devel- 
oped. But in spite of their confidence 
there was no improvement in Alphonse’s 
condition, in fact he steadily deteriorated, 
and the attendance at his weekly levee 
dropped off until only a handful of the 
most faithful came to the ceremony. The 
weighing and measuring were gone through 
with as a matter of form, but the results 
could be anticipated by the eye, for he 
was growing visibly smaller. 

Whenever two or three of the inhabitants 
of Tours were gathered together there was 
but one topic of conversation. Visitors 
from neighboring cities made it a point to 
ask, with suspicious solicitude, for the ex- 
act weight and measurement of Alphonse, 
and several duels arose from their jeering 
remarks and loudly expressed disbelief that 
he had ever been much of a turtle to brag 
about anyway. At the de Lorimer house, 
Ned and Celine were the only ones who 
even assumed an air of cheerfulness. 
Madame de Lorimer’s solicitude for Al- 
phonse gave them more opportunities to 
see each other alone, and they held many 
whispered consultations and were even 
heard to laugh in spite of the dolefulness 
of their surroundings. Robert spent every 
spare moment in polishing the shell of the 
diminishing Alphonse, and the concierge 
shook his head sadly as he replied to the 
inquiries of the constant stream of anxious 
callers. Notwithstanding the consultations 
and wise opinions of the veterinarians, 
perfect care and the best of food, Alphonse 
continued to shrink and his manners were 
certainly deteriorating. He greedily ate 
to his diminishing capacity, but by success- 
ive steps he decreased in size until, finally, 
he was but little larger than the toy turtles 
which are sold for watch charms. The 
polished shell had grown dim and Robert 
now used the smallest utensils of his silver 
cleaning set in trying to restore the bril- 
hancy, but he had but little heart in his 
work. Madame de Lorimer was almost dis- 
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tracted with grief, for it seemed to her 
that the day when the adored darling 
would be small enough to crawl back into 
the turtle egg shell, from which he came, 
and then vanish into nothingness, could 
not be far away. 

Ned had studiously refrained from being 
present at any of the consultations, but he 
had been most eager in his questioning as 
to their opinions and had not always ex- 
pressed his entire approval of them, but 
Madame de Lorimer saw constantly in his 
eyes the expression of her girlhood’s friend, 
and she regarded him as little more than a 
boy. In any case, he was a foreigner and 
could not be expected to have the welfare 
of Alphonse so much at heart as if he had 
been a citizen of Tours. She was sur- 
prised, therefore, when Celine suggested 
that his professional advice be asked in the 
case of the turtle. There were turtles of 
all sorts in America, and perhaps in his 
experience he had treated some of them, 
at any rate it could do no harm to ask 
him. She was not hopeful, but drowning 
men clutch at straws, and Ned was duly 
consulted. 

He assumed a most professional air, 
copied from his observation of a pompous 
professor of his college days, and although 
at first he seemed disinclined to interfere, 
he convinced Madame de Lorimer, before 
the interview was over, that he had for- 
gotten more about turtles than all the vet 
erinarians in France ever knew, and only 
a strict regard for the code of ethics had 
prevented him from volunteering his ad- 
vice. A ray of hope filtered into her 
mind, for self-confidence inspires confi- 
dence in others, and she agreed to dis- 
charge Alphonse’s medical advisers and 
put Ned in sole charge of the case. 

‘“‘It is not to be believed, my dear 
Ned,’’ she said, looking up at him, a smile 
of hope lighting up her anxious face, ‘‘ but 
figure to yourself my anxiety and misery 
profound, that a tortoise so beautiful and 
so grand should become a thing so insig- 
nificant. Restore him to me as he was 
beforetimes and earn my gratitude eter- 
nal.”’ 

Within a week there was a marked 
change in the demeanor of the citizens of 
Tours, and hopeful expectation was written 
on faces which had borne the marks of 
distress and humiliation. 

‘‘ Have you heard what mister the doc 
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tor American has done for the turtle of 
Madame ?’’ was the usual form of greeting 
and the unprecedented recovery of size 
and weight of Alphonse was eagerly dis- 
cussed in the cafés and on the street 
corners. And indeed, the change was 
marvelous, for the puny little remnant of a 
turtle, which was all that remained of 
Alphonse the Magnificent, throve and 
waxed lusty, under the new treatment. 
Ned prepared and administered the reme- 
dies himself, putting them up in the se- 
clusion of the pavilion with the aid of his 
French teacher. The latter, who had 
more the appearance of a third-rate sport- 
ing man than a professor of languages, 
always came at night, bringing a large sack 
with him, which contained the materials 
for the medicines, and no one at the house 
ever got a close view of him. 

Ned was very professional in his manner 
when treating Alphonse, and his look of 
grave anxiety as he measured out the exact 
dose would have done credit to his model, 
the professor, and Madame de Lorimer re- 
garded him anxiously until he gave his 
opinion, which was always favorable. The 
treatment was apparently a most compli- 
cated one, for he changed the remedies 
constantly and seemed always to be on 
the watch for some complication, but 
as the recovery of Alphonse proceeded 
steadily and without interruption, there 
was no question of dissent from his 
opinion. 

Great was the rejoicing in the good city 
of Tours, and great the happiness in the 
de Lorimer household, as, day by day, the 
turtle grew, and Madame de Lorimer felt 
her heart going out to the handsome young 
foreigner who had been sent so providen- 
tially to her house. But for his fortunate 
presence the adored Alphonse would have 
been by this time a minus quantity, but now 
he bade fair to become pre-eminent among 
turtles in size and weight, and to thrive and 
be a comfort to her in the dreaded old 
age, which she must one day acknowledge. 
Everything was going to her satisfaction ; 
Alphonse had grown to half of his former 
size and was still growing rapidly, so that 
she could again devote part of her attention 
to the prospective marriages of her nieces. 


Only one cloud marred the perfect serenity ° 


of her horizon ; the man who was doing so 
much for her happiness had himself seemed 
depressed and worried for the past day or 
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two, and she was so anxious that he 
should be happy—that dear American boy. 

‘*It is perhaps that he himself worries 
too much over a case so intricate,’’ she 
thought, and in the kindness of her heart 
she sought to reassure him by compli- 
menting him and expressing her entire 
confidence in his skill. 

** Ah, no, Madame,”’ he replied, sighing 
dolefully. ‘*I would have no fear for the 
welfare of Alphonse, if I could only remain 
to continue the treatment, and I dare say 
the vet can carry it on successfully, but—’’ 
She interrupted him with an exclamation 
of dismay. 

‘*But my dear Ned, it is impossible 
that you should leave us at this time so 
critical, Confide yourself in me, my poor 
boy. It is unhappiness of the heart which 
is affecting you after a manner so depress- 
ing ; some fair nymph calls you to your 
home—is it not ?”’ 

He shook his head and sighed again. 

‘*You have guessed partly right, and [ 
will confide in you,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Oh, 
Madame de Lorimer, I had thought to carry 
my grief away with me and never to let you 
know that my heart has been lost to no 
purpose. I know how dear the thought 
of the restoration of your family estates is 
to your mind, and that it can only be ac- 
complished in one way, and after all the 
kindness I have received from you I could 
not bear to interfere with your cherished 
ambition. But as I have learned to know 
your niece, have seen her beauty day by 
day, and, above all, have watched her 
tender care and solicitude for Alphonse, — 
whose recovery I trust will not be endan- 
gered by my departure, I have learned to 
love her with an intensity which threatens 
my very life, for I realize its entire hope- 


lessness. I must leave you to-morrow,; 
it is not safe for me to remain another 
day.’’ 

Madame de Lorimer looked at him in 


consternation, for here was a deplorable con- 
dition which she had never even imagined 
possible. The restoration of the estates 
could not be sacrificed, her word was 
already practically pledged to the parents 
of Henri de Belleport, but on the other 
hand, there was Alphonse ; the departure 
of this young giant who had cared for him 
so sympathetically and tenderly would en- 
danger his recovery. The estate was far 
away and inanimate, Alphonse was always 





Al succession of turtles which 


with her, and a living, breathing cause of 
most of her pleasure in life. It was most 
inconsiderate of this handsome young bar- 
barian not to have been born a civilized 
Frenchman, so that his parents would have 
arranged all such affairs for him. But, after 
all, he was far more agreeable than Henri, 
and his sympathy and understanding of 
Alphonse was immense. She was in a 
difficult position, but her selfish anxiety 
for the turtle made her temporize and try 
to induce Ned to remain, but he was 
obdurate. 

He could not promise that the veterinary 
surgeon could successfully carry on the 
treatment, but he would do his best to in- 
struct him. Of course, there was always 
the danger of a relapse,—and at the sug- 
gestion a vision of a renewed shrinking of 
Alphonse came before her horrified eyes, 
but one must always hope for the best, just 
as he hoped some day to recover his shat- 
tered peace of mind. The worst might 
happen, but, after all, why should his life 
and happiness be hopelessly wrecked to 
save a turtle? 

‘*No, no, my dear boy, not a turtle ; 
the Turtle. An animal so magnificent 
that he is known of all France. He 
worth any sacrifice. ’’ 

‘‘Is he worth the hand of Celine ?’’ 
asked Ned, quickly, and for a moment 
Madame de Lorimer caught a glance of his 
eye which reminded her of his mother’s: 
quick look when she was watching to see 
if the mischief she had planned was work- 
ing successfully. 
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gradually diminished in size 


‘¢Oh, that there should exist a savage 
so terrible !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you 
no respect for family traditions? Imagine 
what has been my dream for more years 
than I care to count; the sunny lands 
over which my ancestors wielded the high 
justice, the middle and the low, restored 
to one of our race. And you would shatter 
it and make all my planning come to arrive 
nowhere,’’ 

Ned was again all humility, but firm in 
his decision to depart the following day, 
and Madame de Lorimer was equally firm 
in her refusal to entertain any thought of 
giving him Celine. The conversation took 
place on the morning of the weekly levee 
of Alphonse, which again largely 
attended, the fickle adherents rallying 
again to the standard as soon as fortune 
seemed to smile on his expansion. Great 
was the dismay when it was whispered that 
mister the doctor American, who was re 
sponsible for the turtle’s returning health, 
was to leave before the recovery was a 
complished. Her faithful counselors ar 
gued with Madame de Lorimer, and when 
she laid the case plainly before them there 
was a consultation which lasted until far 
into the night. The elderly men were 
Frenchmen, which is equivalent to saying 
that they were not too old for sentiment, 
and it was not their family acres which 
were involved, while the reputation of their 
beloved city was staked upon the increasing 
dome-like back of Alphonse. Needless to 
say, their support was given heartily to 
Ned and his suit, and Madame de Lorimer 
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was finally persuaded to sacrifice family 
considerations for the general good and the 
particular good of Alphonse. 

The decision was announced to Ned in 
the morning, and his bags and trunks were 
again unpacked. There was nothing of the 
placid acquiescence about Celine’s reception 
of the announcement of the change in her 
plans for the future, and the way she threw 
her arms about Ned’s neck made her aunt 
suspicious of the teaching of modern con- 
vents, but her still youthful mind was 
happy in the happiness of the young 
people, and, having made her great re- 


nunciation, she accepted the situation 
gracefully. 
The wooing and the expansion of 


Alphonse went on simultaneously, and the 
one was as satisfactory to the young people 
as the other was to their elders. Ned 
stipulated an early day for the marriage, 
and the breakfast which followed it was to 
be at Madame de Lorimer’s house, and, as 
he promised that Alphonse should be fully 
restored by that time, it was decided that 
the weighing and measuring should be 
done on the same day as the wedding. 

All of fashionable ‘Tours was assembled 
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to celebrate the two happy events ; the 
wedding of the niece and the renewed ex 
pansion of the turtle of Madame ; and 
the last of the guests had departed, sh« 
went to the garden to seek consolation for 
the loss of the one in the contemplation 
of the gain of the other. Ned’s French 
teacher, a grin upon his face, alarge empty 
sack under his arm, and a pocket full of 
jingling gold pieces, stole silently through 
the private gate as she walked down the 
path and gave the familiar whistle. 

Alphonse, anticipating his portion of the 
wedding breakfast, burst joyously from th« 
bushes, but she raised her lorgnett 
gasped in astonishment, as following 
heels came a succession of turtles which 
gradually diminished in size. 

Each wore a carefully polished ell, 
and was a perfect replica of Alphonse, 
all had recognized the whistle. 

She sank down on a garden seat as she 
thought of the divided estate, and remem 


alter 


and 


bered that the laughter in Ned’s eyes 
when he said good-by had recalled vividly 
his mother’s expression when one of her 
mischievous plans had been carried out 


in a particularly successful manner. 


INFLUENCE 


By Richard Kirk 


“it ae splendid rose makes fragrant all the room ; 


The sun’s small disc how many world’s doth light! 


So may a word through centuries of gloom 


Be as a torch by night. 











WHO SHALL OWN AMERICA? 


Shall the Prosperity and Property of America Belong to 
the Individual American?—A Problem and the Solution 


By Peter S. Grosscup 


JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


Through history, the very basis of the American Republic has been the ownership of the 
property of the country by individual citizens. They still own the property, or most of ii, 
but the control of that property has passed into the hands of a few great corporations, 
and the corporations which now control that property with complete control will come 
to own it, with an absolute ownership, unless something is done. The prevailing tempe) 
of the people of the United States is to ruin the domain of the corporations which have 


sought possession of their property. But the real problem before this generation is not 
how to ruin nor how to injure this new great domain but how to reclaim it honorably. To 
suggesta solution of this problem ts the purpose of this wise and cogent article.—TuE Ep1Tors. 


HE government of the 
United States collects and 
disburses every year over 
one thousand million dol- 
lars. ‘There are some of 
us who criticise this as a 
flood of extravagance. ‘There are others 
who look upon it as theshigh water mark 
of government success. But whatever we 
think of it as an item of politics, we all 
agree that an annual normal fiscal opera- 

tion, involving one thousand million dol- 
lars, is a new great thing in the history of 

the nations. 

Within the government—the creatures 
of the government through one of its forty- 
five States, and brought into being, so far 
as government is concerned, by a line or 
two found in the State statute—there are 
at least two corporations whose fiscal oper- 
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ations exceed even that vast sum. The 
fiscal operations of other corporations, 
to a large number, approach that sum. 
And if we had any way of disentangling 
the transactions that are strictly corporate, 
from the entire body of the country’s trans- 
actions, it would be found, I think, that 
the corporate transactions exceed in mag- 
nitude, perhaps nine to one, all the other 
business transactions of our people put 
together—that the difference in magnitude 
between the business transactions of a 
hundred years ago and the business trans- 
actions of to-day is almost exactly meas- 
ured by what the corporation has injected 
into the business activities of our people. 

- Inlooking, however, for means of compar- 
ison, the fiscal side of industry’s activity is 
not the only means at hand. The activity 
itself—the actual stir and motion of indus- 
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trial and business life—show just as stri- 
kingly the preponderance of the corpora- 
tion. Take for illustration our present day 
facilities for transportation. Every railroad 
right of way is owned by a corporation. 
The road-bed upon which the rails are 
laid was constructed by an incorporated 
construction company employing imple- 
ments made by incorporated manufactories. 
The rails are the output of corporations, 
frem the ore mines of Michigan and the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania to the rolling 
mills of Pittsburg and South Chicago. 
From their steel frames down to the electric 
buttons, the cars used are the products of 
corporations. ‘The whole operation is a 
corporate operation—the patron coming in 
touch with individuals only as such indi- 
vidual represents a corporate master. 

Or turn from this, the railroad, the great- 
est single enterprise in America, to the com- 
monest—the supply of the food we eat and 
the clothes we wear. Our shoes are from 
a corporation last, our clothing from a cor- 
poration loom. ‘The butcher of to-day is 
a corporation. A corporation gathers for 
us the fruits that go upon our tables. The 
loaf of bread as it comes to us is almost 
exclusively a corporation product. It was 
a corporation that manufactured the plow 
that turned up the soil, the harrow that 
mellowed the soil, the drill that put in the 
seed, the harvester that cut and gathered 
the ripened grain. The elevator where the 
grain was stored was an incorporated ele- 
vator, so also the mill that ground the 
grain into flour, and the biscuit company 
that baked the loaf. Each step in the 
making of the loaf was by some corporate 
activity. 

In still another way may be measured 
the preponderance of the corporation. We 
are accustomed to say of America that 
she feeds Europe, and to think of our 
country chiefly as an agricultural country. 
The agricultural development has been 
vast. According to the census of 1900, 
an inventory of our agricultural wealth— 
the value of our farms, farm implements, 
cattle, farm products on hand unsold, all 
that would go into the schedule of farm 
resources—showed a total of over eighteen 
billion dollars. But the same census 
showed that the wealth embodied in the 
corporations of the country—the property 
possessed and wielded by corporations— 
exceeded this sum by more than five bil- 
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lions of dollars. Barring city real estate, 
more than half the country’s property is 
under the form of corpgrate ownership. 
Still another comparison—the setting 
side by side of the sources out of which 
our people obtain their livelihood. We are 
accustomed here again to think of our peo- 
ple as engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Two generations ago a large majority were 
on the farms. But the census of 1900 
shows that more than twelve millions of 
our people are now engaged in mechanical 
trades—a statement that carries with it the 
showing that nearly one-half of our people 
subsist upon what is got by the artisan, in 
the way of wages, out of the nation’s in- 
dustrial activities. And when we add to 
this the men, women and children who live 
on the wages of clerks, accountants and 
the like, to these activities, and call to 
mind the fact that the nation’s industrial 
activities are nearly all embodied in cor- 
porate form, it is seen that much more 
than one-half of our population live off 
corporate treasuries. From whatever point 
of view then, visual to the mind and eye, 
we may look at it, the domain of prop- 
erty, covered by the corporation, stands 
out as the great central fact in the indus 
trial life of the century that ts just opened. 
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THE NEW GREAT FACT OF OUR TIMES 


There is still another view, not wholly 
physical and financial—a view that goes 
to the foundations upon which the so- 
cial and political life of our people is 
grounded, For some great purpose of His 
own, the Creator put into visible nature 
only the germ of what nature ultimately 
could do for men, leaving it to man him- 
self, by the application of intelligence and 
industry, to bring out of the germ the 
ripened fruit. The history of civilization“ 
is, in large part, the development of that 
intelligence and industry. At no time, 
however, has the intelligence and industry 
of men done so much or shown such re- 
sults in the way of increasing the practical 
comforts of the race as during the past 
generation or two. Cast back your eyes 
no further than the days of your grand- 
father. We needed, shen, better means of 
going about. Here zow are the strong, 
fleet horses harnessed in steam, and the 
still stronger and fleeter steeds that travel 
under the reins of the lightning. We 
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needed better light. Here now is light 
taken from the atmosphere, and as abun- 
dant as the atmosphere itself. We needed 
better clothing, better food, better shelter. 
Chemistry went to work in the laboratory, 
mechanical talent studied the loom, all the 
trades joined in bringing their best to the 
places where better things were wanted. 
We reached out for closer touch with the 
thought and heart of all the world. The 
breath of the Creator was put upon our 
lips, so that humanity everywhere came 
within our lowest whisper. ‘These measure- 
less new things that have been added to the 
uses of mankind—this burst of invention, 
transforming the bud in the forces of nature 
into the ripened fruit of practical fact—is 
the achievement principally of the last half 
of the last century. 

It is these new creations that princi- 
pally have given rise to the new domain 
of private property covered by the 
corporation, a domain so vast that it 
is difficult to bring it within accurate 
comprehension ; a new domain, that in the 
rapidity of its creation, and in the pre- 
eminence of its position in the public eye, 
is without a parallel anywhere in the whole 
history of the growth of private property 
the world over. Were I to say that the 
corporation has monopolized nearly all that 
the intelligence and industry of man, 
through the two most fruitful generations 
of his existence, have created, my meaning 
would perhaps be misunderstood. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The fact that 
I wish to lodge in the mind of my readers 
is this: That utilizing an undoubted right 
to put into private property, in some form, 
the creations of the past two generations, 
the men who have obtained control of 
those creations have chosen to put them 
in the form of corporate as distinguished 
from individual, ownership, and that it is 
just in this inner fact, the new great 
Fact of our time,—the corporate form given 
to the new domain of private property 
and its results on individual proprietor- 
ship,—that is to be found the social, the 
political, and the moral significance of our 
corporation problem. 


THE REASON FOR OUR PROSPERITY 


No one agency hitherto has contrib- 
uted more to the development and en- 
noblement of the individual life of the 





people,—and no institution hitherto has 
been more prized by the people individu- 
ally, than the institution of private prop- 
erty. To individually possess something, 
—something that belongs to one as a thing 
separate from the belongings of all others, 
—is the individual instinct of the race, 
Like the love of civil liberty and of relig- 
ious liberty, it is an instinct that has done 
everything in the development and stability 
of personal independence. More than 
either civil or religious liberty, it constitutes 
a tangible personal independence. Out 
of this instinct for individual private prop- 
erty has flown the stimulus that is behind 
nearly everything that has been humanly 
created and distributed justly, private 
property has made peoples strong and 
progressive. 

America, from the beginning, has been 
a nation of individual property holders. 
The prospect that drew the first American 
across the Atlantic was the prospect of in- 
dividual proprietorship in lands. The 
prospect that drew their children across 
the mountains, into the valley of the 
Mississippi, was the prospect of lands. 
The instinct that has peopled Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, the Dakotas, and the Pa- 
cific Coast, is the instinct for land. Farms, 
homes, herds, fields of grain, reaching out 
further and further toward the setting sun, 
—it was upon these, until the new tide of 
industrial life represented by the corpora 
tion set in, that the American people set 
their heart and aims. And it was due to 
this instinct that the old public domain, 
made up of land, became the great central 
fact, next at least to slavery, of the century 
just passed. 

No nation in the history of the world 
ever fell into a heritage so vast—the inher- 
itance directly from nature of more than 
two billion acres of land, available for cul- 
tivation and open, therefore, to some char- 
acter of ownership. No nation in the 
history of the world ever dealt with a 
landed inheritance as did the people of the 
United States. The statesmanship that 
dealt with that landed domain kept us, in 
that quarter, a nation of individual prop- 
erty holders. And it is because of that 


fact, contrasted with the statesmanship 
that has been dealing with the still greater 
new domain represented by the corpora- 
tion, that I turn for a moment to that 
page in our history. 
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Many ways of dealing with the landed 
domain lay open. There, for instance, 
was the old way,—old as government itself, 
practiced by the Kings of England, in the 
settlement of our colonies,—the creation, 
out of the public lands, of large estates. 
The adoption of this way would have built 
up large fortunes, and large landed pro- 
prietorships. 

Then there was the way that would now 
be known as public ownership. Under 
this, the vast domain would have remained 
the joint property of the nation, as the 
lands in Japan are the property of the na- 
tion, each tenant paying his toll into the 
national treasury. Large estates would not 
have been created, nor large fortunes. But 
on the other hand, we would not look out, 
now, upon the thriving farms, and the ro- 
bust, independent rural citizenship that 
constitute the backbone of our security as 
a people of the future. 

The way that was chosen was neither 
the way of large individual estates, nor the 
public ownership way. The way chosen 
was to distribute widely among the indi- 
viduals in the ordinary walks of life the 
ownership of this landed domain, and the 
pre-emption and homestead acts had in 
fact that result. Those measures were 
founded upon a distinctly republican ideal, 
—the ideal that money is not the sole basis 
of capital ; that toil is capital ; that frugal- 
ity is capital ; that a purpose that will per- 
sist through five years of oecupancy is cap- 
ital ; that a nation’s wealth, in its highest 
form of effectiveness, is the individual am- 
bitions of its people. And under these 
ideals more than half of the public domain 
has been occupied, and more than a million 
families have been, given a property stake 
in their country’s welfare. Let me repeat: 
The great fact that confronted that gener- 
ation of statesmen was the almost measure- 
less landed domain belonging to the na- 
tion. And the great prosperity that has 
come to us as a people is due to the wis- 
dom that so managed the distribution of 
that domain shat the whole face of our till- 
able soil presents, to-day, a population of 
individual proprietors,—a proprietorship 
so widely individualized that tt can be 
truthfully said of the farms of America 
that they belong to the people. 

Now it was exactly through this period 
that witnessed the peopleization of our pub- 
lic landed domain, under the policy and 
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guidance of the pre-emption and homestead 
laws, that there crept over the horizon into 
our national life the new domain, —vaster 
than the other several times over,—that 
has come under the form of corporate own- 
ership. Had our statesmanship been able 
to deal with this domain of corporate own- 
ership as it dealt with the landed domain; 
had the property embodied in the railways, 
for instance, instead of going under the pro- 
prietorship of a few men only, come under 
part proprietorship of people with savings 
to invest; had the railways come under 
part proprietorship of the engineers and 
fireman who steer the great trains, of the 
conductors, the brakemen, the switchmen, 
the whole list of men on whose individual 
faithfulness to duty the successful operation 
of the roads depend; had our great facto- 
ries interested as part proprietors the men 
who smelt the ore and roll out the steel, 
the men who feed the looms, and supervise 
their operation; had the great mining prop- 
erties interested as part proprietors the 
men who yield to their vocation the health 
and joy of living in the open day; had the 
great contracting corporations interested 
as part proprietors the men who handle the 
trowel and push the plane; had the men 
who work with their hands been given 
opportunity to improve, by ingenuity 
and persistence, their individual stake 
as the farmer who obtained land from 
the government was given such oppor- 
tunity ; had labor of all kinds, instead 
of subsisting merely on wages, been 
given individual prospect, and the savings 
of those who saved, instead of going into 
the great modern fiscal funnel, from which 
the men of might, who have control of 
the outlet, have obtained their power, been 
given a just dividend out of the great new 
things that these men of might have cre- 
ated; had such a state of affairs in the vast 
domain now represented by the corporation 
been brought about, the corporation would 
be looked upon to-day, not as something 
alien and menacing to our national life, 
but as the great available channel through 
which that national life found opportunity 
to keep up a strong and independent indi- 
vidual citizenship. 


A DOMAIN WITHOUT LAW 


But the new great domain of property, 
covered by the corporation, was not thus 
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peopleized and humanized. Events did 
not occur here as they occurred in the 
landed domain. Instead of putting this 
new domain under a policy that would 
widely and equitably distribute its property 
creations among the people, it was left to 
the corporation, and the corporation, as 
soon as born out of the loins of the 
State, was abandoned and left to shift 
for itsedf. And thus these two determin- 
ing currents in our national life, —the policy 
that controlled the distribution of the 
landed domain, and the absence of policy 
respecting the domain now covered by the 
corporation, though coming in point of 
time, almost side by side, have run in 
directions exactly opposite,—the one out 
to the open sea of permanent republican- 
ism, the other back toward the fastnesses 
of Feudal Conditions; conditions under 
which to him who had more was added, 
and from him who had not was taken even 
the little that he had. 

The direct cause of the condition that 
thus confronts us is to be found in the 
character of the corporation under whose 
form the new domain’s ownership went. 
Within the freedom of the corporation, 
for instance, were the means of legally 
joining together things theretofore sepa- 
rate, and thus creating, by consolidation, 
a property two-fold, many fold, more 
valuable, measured by net earnings, than 
the added values of the separate properties, 
From an economic point of view, con- 
solidation is thus fully justified. Put it 
came to be the almost universal practice 
that the whole of this new value, mined 
and coined out of a shrewd idea put into 
execution, went to the men who had con- 
ceived the idea, and had within their call 
the financial resources essential to its exe- 
cution. 

Within the freedom of the corporation 
were the means of so marshaling corporate 
assets,—that is laying securities, one set 
over another, and subject in priority to 
another,—that if the expectations given 
out at the organization of the corporation 
were disappointed, the men on the inside 
still had the securities that were valuable, 
the public on the outside finding itself in 
possession of the wilted and fallen exfolia- 
tions. And all over the new domain of 
property that went into corporate form are 
strewn these fallen and worthless securities. 

The corporation had within itself the 


freedom, a treedom not even discounte- 
nanced by the State, of presenting one 
face to the world and another to its audi- 
tor—the freedom so to shift and manipu- 
late, that what was its financial condition 
yesterday need bear no resemblance to its 
financial condition of to-day. Men were 
given liberty, provided the corporate form 
was chosen, to scheme and plunder—a 
license to cunning of the Aigher order 
that bluntly imitated by ordinary cun- 
ning, would have brought the individual 
employing it, without delay, to the bar of 
justice, as engaged in criminal schemes to 
defraud. 

In short, the stipulated fee for the priv- 
ilege of incorporating being tendered, the 
State has been putting its-seal on every 
contrivance, good or bad, honest or dis- 
honest, and with an indifference that, ex- 
hibited elsewhere, would have shocked 
long since the moral sense of our people. 

Out of this indifference—morally, this 
connivance— have come _ corporations 
bankrupt the day they were born. Out 
of it have come corporations so loosely put 
together that from the beginning they were 
destined to founder on the first billow en- 
countered, Out of it have come corpora- 
tions flying at their masthead the great 
seal of one of our States, but manned ex- 
clusively by pirates. It is legally possible, 
under our present corporation policy, as | 
have said elsewhere, for five men to sit at 
a table, lay a silver dollar in its center, 
sign articles of incorporation and subscribe 
to the stock, repocket the dollar, forward 
by mail to the State capitol the articles, 
and by return mail receive a certificate 
from the State under the State’s great seal, 
certifying that the corporation created is a 
million-dollar enterprise. I know of one 
corporation that was organized recently 
under the laws of New Jersey, with an au- 
thorized capital of forty million dollars. 
On second thought this must have looked 
high, even to the promoters, for only ten 
millions were actually issued, After a lit 
tle more thought, the ten millions were re 
duced to two, whether from some scruple of 
the stockholders or as a business expedient. 
I do not know. A little while after that the 
corporation was in the bankruptcy court, 
with current liabilities, contracted after its 
organization, of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars and, assets, all told, of 
less than twenty-five thousand dollars. 
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What saves a State, launching such a con- 
trivance, from the moral consequences of 
having issued a false and fraudulent certifi- 
cate, except the fact that such spectacles 
have become so common that they are no 
longer looked upon with accute disap- 
proval ? 

Out of this connivance and indifference 
have come the corporation built solely to 
promote the personal «scheme of its sup- 
posed trustees. Their numberis legion. I 
know of one that was so managed in the way 
of a false showing of net earnings, that after 
having established an apparent value that 
brought from every quarter streams of the 
people’s money, as supposed investments 
in a substantial enterprise, the ingenious 
manipulator was enabled to so dispose of 
his own holdings, at the high prices estab- 
lished, that he took out a personal fortune 
that would buy out whole counties in the 
State of Illinois. 

These are examples only. ‘They are ex- 
amples, however, that can be paralleled in 
the experience of every community. They 
reveal the lay of this whole region that 
constitutes our new great property domain 
—a region that, unlike the landed domain, 
has been left, in everything relating to the 
distribution of ownership, to the chance 
disposition and cunning of the men who 
first got upon the ground—a region prac- 
tically lawless, so far as law can be de- 
signed to promote the distribution of own- 
ership; governed, not by law, but by the 
caprice of men. 


THE EFFECT OF THI 
THE FEW 


CONTROL OF 


Let us look now at the effect of all this 
upon our people and their relationship to 
the new domain. First of all, perhaps, it 
brought on that money madness that 
brands us as a people from nearly all the 
other peoples of the earth. But the 
circumstances considered, it is not extra- 
ordinary that we went money mad. 
Throughout the new domain covered by 
the corporation the government had set 
no lights. But the region has not been 


without its lights—the flash every now and 
then of some Aladdin’s lamp, disclosing the 
acquisition, in an hour, of personal for- 
tunes that in any other field of private 
property would have been as impossible as 
A passion for the miraculous 


a miracle. 


took possession of us. And one after 
another these miracles showed up, until the 
good old-fashioned notion that a thing to be 
possessed must first be earned was lost; un- 
til all sentiment of sharing opportunity 
with others was lost; all consciousness that 
there were others, except as others might 
be tools or stepping-stones—the whole new 
domain given over to the mercies of grab. 
And grab was preached as the legitimate 
gospel of the times. 

Another effect, closely interwoven with 
the one just stated, has been the exclusion 
of the laboring man from part proprietor- 
ship in the property of the trade to which 
he is attached. The exclusion is almost 
complete. With few exceptions, the man 
who works with his hands does not even 
own the tool that is in his hands; so that, 
to the extent shat private property is an 
institution of the country, the laboring man 
has become almost an alien. 

Nor is this exclusion, under the circum- 
stances, extraordinary. It is due, in a 
large degree, to the money mania just 
spoken of,—the unbridled rush that left to 
the founders of corporate enterprise no 
time, and practically no opportunity to 
think of, or work out, any distribution of 
proprietorship that would include any one 
not with them upon the spot. But the 
consequence is one of the perils of our na- 
tional life. When the nation took posses- 
sion of the landed domain, the invitation 
went out to all to come in and make for 
themselves a personal independence. In 
this new domain, covered by the corpora- 
tion, no practical invitation has gone to the 
man who works. Under the old order of 
things, the artisan had the prospect of 
some day owning his shop. Inthe new 
order there is no word of individual pros- 
pect. To the artisan, so far as opportunity 
for ownership goes, the new domain is # 
region without hope or law. And on this 
account more than any other, has grown 
up that strained relation between labor and 
capital; that unnatural attitude that marks 
them, not as friends having a common in- 
terest, but as belligerents, constantly at 
war, or sleeping upon their arms. 

Still another effect is the practical ex- 
clusion from proprietorship of the people 
with savings actually accumulated—savings 
ready to be counted out in dollars and cents. 
The bank deposits, exclusive of redeposits, 
amount now to more than eleven billion 
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dollars. These deposits belong not to the 
rich men of the country, for the rich men 
of the country are the country’s borrowers, 
but to the men and women in the ordinary 
walks of like. Increased by the holdings 
of the people in the great insurance com- 
panies, and other fiscal institutions, they 
would buy out, perhaps, at any fair valua- 
tion, much more than a controlling inter- 
est in the whole domain of property that 
the corporation controls. Now what is 
the relation of the people, the owners of 
this great wealth, to the corporate enter- 
prises that have been floated by that 
wealth? Are the owners part proprietors 
or co-partners in those corporate enter- 
prises? Not at all. The deposits remain 
the wealth of the people. But the corpo- 
rate enterprises founded upon that wealth, 
nurtured by it, without access to which the 
corporate enterprises would themselves be 
impossible, are the exclusive property of 
the few who have been able to obtain the 
ear of the directors of the insurance com- 
panies and the banks. ‘True the deposits 
of the people have been transmuted into 
the means of proprietorship, the medium 
being that huge fiscal funnel, that present- 
ing its opening to the wealth of the entire 
country, narrows down at the outlet as it 
approaches active proprietorship, to those 
only who are its chosen beneficiaries, But 
such transmutation is not in the direction 
of the republican ideal that the property of 
the country should be owned by the people 
of the country. And the fact of significance 
is that this narrowing transmutation is on 
the increase,—enormous increase,— for 
though the whole wealth of the United 
States, distributed per capita, has grown 
in the last twenty years only about eleven 
per cent, the uninvested deposits for which 
the people have found no satisfactory in- 
vestment, except as deposits, have grown 
in the same period, about five hundred 
per cent. 

The recent revelations connected with 
insurance and other circles of high finance 
help to make my meaning clear. They 
show instances of enormous corporations 
launched with no other basis than the bor- 
rowed wealth of the people, the control 
of which has passed from the people’s 
hands, and while the present method of 
corporate management remains will be 
always beyond their reach. They show 
even more—instances wherein the wealth 
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of the people has been so managed as to 
transfer not only its use, but in some de- 
gree the wealth itself, to those who have 
control of it; for what other meaning can 
be attached to a transaction that consists 
in the floating of a vast company, and the 
booming of its securities, followed by the 
unloading of those securities on the public 
at fanciful figures, and this followed 
in turn by their repurchase by the afore- 
time boomer at the lower figures to which 
they had inevitably dropped. 


NO MAD REMEDIES 


If, up to this point, I have succeeded in 
bringing my reader to see through af/fear 
ances to the thing behind-appearances, if 
there now stands out before his mind, as 
the great new fact of this generation, not 
the corporation, but the thing underneath 
the corporation,—the vast new domain of 
actual private property, to the creation and 
ownership of which the corporation has 
contributed nothing but form; if he be 
impressed with the fact that this actual 
thing underneath,—the great new domain, 
—all mere form being swept aside, is the 
real thing that should engage and stir his 
interest ; if | have succeeded in pointing 
out that the sin of the corporation, as it 
affects the ownership of this new great do- 
main, is not that it is a corporation, but 
that, as a medium of ownership, the cor 
poration has been used to narrow the pa’ 
ticipation of the people in the ownership of 
the new domain ; in short, if I have the 
Facts of the whole problem before him, in 
their sight relation to each other, the re 
maining inquiry is, which way shall we 
turn to undo what has been done, and 
thereby bring into the new domain the 
republican ideals that have done so much 
in the distribution of the landed domain. 

One thing is sure: We should not turn 
to mad remedies,—deal with the institu- 
tions of the new domain as an endangered 
people would deal with a mad dog. It is 
one thing to destroy, another to recon- 
struct. What we want in the solution of 


the problem before us is not some sup 
posed retribution ; what we want is reform, 
—some practical, workable reform. 
Another direction to which we should 
not turn is State socialism. Just now State 
socialism is giving its attention to municipal 
Respecting municipal owner- 


ownership. 
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ship of public utilities, could the movement 
be confined to that field, I have nothing 
here to say. But in a few years,—proba- 
bly by the time the next presidential con- 
ventions meet,—-State socialism will have 
widened out to include the railroads, the 
telegraphs, and the telephones of the coun- 
try. Should popular approval follow it 
there, the program would be extended to 
the coal and ore mines. And in the end, 
the whole institution of private property 
would be endangered. That this delusion, 
in one or more of these disguises, is now 
under considerable momentum, cannot be 
truthfully denied. That every revelation 
of corporate property misused, and of un- 
suspecting people robbed, swells and accel- 
crates the movement, cannot be denied. 
That every man who comes to the door of 
the new great property domain and finds 
it closed and bolted against such as his 
kind, is likely to become a recruit to the 
socialistic movement, cannot be denied. 
But socialism readized, would overturn civ- 
ilization, for only in full freedom for the 
play of that law of natural selection, that 
balances and sifts men until they have 
found the place in industrial life for which 
they are best fitted, does the world, and 
especially the world of labor, obtain the 
full benefit of the varying gifts that have 
been sown by nature into the brains and 
hands of her individual children. 

Opposed to this growing tendency to- 
ward State socialism, and generally ac- 
cepted, perhaps, as its final antidote, is the 
policy vaguely phrased State Control of 
Corporations. By this generally is under- 
stood a policy that sees to it that the ap- 
petite of corporations for too great profits 
be kept down,—that corporations be 
reined and bitted, as an over lively horse 
is reined and bitted. And Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration has become, in this 
respect, an example of watchfulness that 
will be the rule of succeeding administra- 
tions for a long time to come. 

But though this be commendable, as 
one of the daily concerns of government 
dealing with daily conditions, as @ genuine 
and lasting solution of the corporation 
problem, it will fail, completely fail, The 
vision behind it is far too narrow, the 
reach of vision far too short to comprehend 
what the problem really is. It is discerned, 
of course, or rather felt, that something is 
wrong—that in the face of conditions as 
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they exist to-day is an abnormal, even sin- 
ister look. But this policy thus far has 
failed to discern that the feeling behind that 
look is something deeper than dissatisfac- 
tion over the price paid for a bar of struc- 
tural steel or a beefsteak, something in- 
finitely deeper—a human instinct, amount 
ing to a passion, as oldas the world itself. 

One summer evening, a few years ago, 
I found myself in one of our northern 
lakes, pushing out from shore in a little 
boat, alone. The sky was clear, revealing 
a firmament from which the stars hung 
down like points of light; the water unruf- 
fled as a mirror, holding in its depths 
the inverted sky! On no side was there 
sign of a horizon. Upward, downward, 
to the right, to the left, whichever way | 
looked, were the unending reaches of the 
world-filled sphere. 

I looked about me. To the ends of 
space, sailing the oceans of space, in and 
out among each other, were the fleets of 
the firmament, each star a ship bearing | 
knew not what list of passengers or cargo, 
but piloted on courses so accurately charted 
that through three thousand years and 
more of hufhan observation no catastrophe 
has been recorded. And inthe center of 
this world-filled sphere—of this sphere of 
moving worlds—so accurately poised that 
on him converged all their changing lines, 
lay this single individual, this almost un 
known individual man. 

For a moment the vision humbled me, 
as one feels humbled who finds himself 
unexpectedly in some great, best seat to 
which he has no claim. But then the in- 
quiry came: Whose eye is it that is sweep 
ing this universe from outpost to outpost ? 
Whose intelligence was it that, unaided by 
help other than the map of the skies, de 
ciphered out of the skies what courses the 
fleets were sailing, what courses they had 
sailed through all times past, what courses 
they would sail through all time to come ? 
Whose heart is it that, like a finely strung 
instrument, is leaping into the universal 
chorus? For, vast as the universe is, finely 
as it may be balanced, infinite as is the 
eternity out of which it came and the 
eternity into which it is going, it must 
have been designed from all time for him 
whose eye and thought have been gradu- 
ally encompassing it, and whose heart has 
a string attuned to every one of its harmo- 
nies. No. No. The individual man is 
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not swallowed up in the universe. The 
universe was made for the individual man. 
Narrowing our vision to things strictly 
human—to government, to the church, to 
progress generally—the same great inspi- 
ration appears. Underlying each, the 
purpose of each, is the individual man. 
Every sentence in the charter of human 
liberty was written that the individual 
might be ennobled. Every inspiration of 
the church has had for its object his up- 
lifting. The individual put foremost, ac- 
counts for every step in the progress of the 
race. And great as the institution of pri- 
vate property is, it can show no title to 
existence, except that as in opening oppor- 
tunity to the achievement of individual 
independence, it has filled the individuals 
of the world, since time began, with the 
stimulus that has made great and lasting 
the world’s achievements. Behind the 
look that has come into the face of indus- 
trial conditions, as they exist to-day, I re- 
peat, is something deeper than dissatisfac- 
tion over prices, something infinitely deep- 
er—the human passion, old as the world 
itself, to have some lasting individual part 
in the achievements of mankind. And it 
is just in this quality of human nature that 
the root of the corporation problem lies— 
a problem that will not be solved, or put 
Sairly on its way to solution, until the de- 
mands of this deeper human nature are 
recognized and adequate steps taken to 
rescue the domain, created by the labor 
and genius of mankind, from that practical 
anarchy that, under present conditions, 
makes it a dark and forbidden ground. 
THE 


REAL POWER OF THE PEOPLE 


Is the rescue impossible? The tree, 
artificially crowded and twisted out of its 
natural symmetry, will not spring out and 
up the moment the restraints are removed. 
But if the tree be young and growing, nature 
in time will repair the deformity. And if we, 
who have the responsibilities of this day 
upon our shoulders, resolutely set about the 
restoration of the young domain of private 
property, represented by the corporation, 
to an atmosphere that will invite the na- 
tion’s pride and interest, events will take 
place here, as they have taken place in the 
landed domain, that will eventually give 
us here, as it gave us there, an ownership 
so individualized that it can be said at last, 
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that all the property of the country belongs 
to the people. Let me marshal a few of 
the facts that help to give me this faith. 

The first of these is, that the bulk of the 
wealth of the country ts still in the hands of 
its people. Note the distinction. While the 
ownership and control of the new great 
property domain is narrowed to a few, the 
wealth on which that ownership rests,— 
from which it largely feeds,—is still the 
possession of the people in the ordinary 
walks of life. These people own the wealth 
that makes up the large bank deposits. 
These people own the largest portion of 
the nation’s bonds, the State bonds, city, 
county, school district, and road bonds. 
These people own a large proportion of the 
railroad and other corporation bonds. 
They have immense sums invested in in- 
surance and trust companies. Collier's 
Weekly gave it as its opinion recently, that 
the savings in the savings banks of New 
York alone, would buy out twice over the 
Standard Oil Company. And though no 
exact facts are at hand on which to base a 
statement, I believe it safe to say that the 
people of America have the financial means 
at hand to possess themselves, at fair 
prices, of enough of the new great domain 
of property to make it as widely individu- 
alized as are the farms of America, 

The next fact in proof of my faith is, 
that the individual instinct for ownership 
has not yet been put to sleep. Outside of 
certain classes who have never been gen- 
uinely American, the American, wherever 
you find him, is still keen to have a part in 
the achievements of the day, and out of 
that part to realize something toward in- 
dividual independence. The trouble is, 
not lack of instinct, but lack of opportu- 
nity, —I mean of course, sober opportunity 
as distinguished from that fake activity that 
the stock markets hold up as opportunity. 

Nor has this instinct any fear of the cor- 
poration simply because it is a corporation. 
It invests,—for a deposit is in essence an 
investment,—in the banks, the savings so- 
cieties, the insurance companies, and other 
corporations, though they are corporations. 
The instinct is not afraid of corporation, 
but it distinguishes between corporations. 
It is an instinct that reasons, that selects, 
but always is alive, —keenly alive. 

Still another fact is the rapidly growing 
tendency upon the part of the present 


owners of enterprises, to admit the men 
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who labor with their hands, into participa- 
tion in the increase of the enterprise. ‘The 
world is rapidly waking up to the fact that 
hands with heart and good will behind 
them, are immeasurably more capable 
than hands that beat stroke only to the 
passing of the minutes. And what is of 
more consequence, the world is beginning 
to wake up to the moral truth that the mere 
size of one’s accumulations do not count 
for much, —that it is just conduct between 
man and man that counts; and to ¢his othe 
truth, that labor, making up with capital the 
force that gives to enterprise its increase, is 
morally entitled to a share in the increase 
of the enterprise. This awakening is man- 
ifested in those corporations,—and the 
number is constantly increasing,—that are 
now trying fairly to interest their employees 
as shareholders, and those others that ap- 
portion to the employees each year, ashare 
of the year’s net earnings. The moral 
awakening has gone still further,—has gone 
in some cases to a point where capital di- 
vides with labor that portion of the sfock 
issue that stands for what labor, along 
with capital and management, jointly have 
done towards increasing the money value 
of the enterprise as an entirety. 

Now men, everywhere, are the creatures 
of moral forces. ‘The deliberate judgment 
of a nation, even though it remain a moral 
judgment only, in the long run rules. Men 
do not stand out against the righteous 
judgment of mankind. And a national 
awakening that would lift the corporation 
out of the morass of greed and selfishness 
into which it has fallen, giving to it, in le- 
gal form, the moral ideal that labor is a 
co-partner in every successful enterprise, 
would be followed,*I believe, by such a 
transformation in the relations of corpora- 
tion and employee, that in this direction, 
too, the ownership of the great new domain 
of property would widen and widen, until 
it became widely individualized. 

But where, say those who have followed 
me patiently thus far, do you propose to 
begin ? What concrete thing shall be done 
first? At what point will the way turn out 
of the morass, into the highway that is to 
lead us into the uplands of corporate prop- 
erties humanized ? 


THE WAY OUT 


The beginning of the way is national in- 
corporation. 1am for national incorpora- 


tion as the foundation upon which to build, 
—the sole way in which the work of re- 
organization can go on under the eye of 
one master, instead of five and forty masters. 
Mr. Bryan, Commissioner Garfield, and 
possibly Mr. Roosevelt, favor what is 
called Federal License. The object of 
federal license is to bit and curb the pres- 
ent corporation to the end that it travel 
not ungoverned in the matter of prices. I 
am for national incorporation as against 
federal license, not because the two are 
nearly alike, as some people suppose, but 
because in the end to be attained, they are 
wholly unlike,—national incorporation be- 
ing the only method that will directly and 
effectively go to the root of the disease, the 
peopleization of the ownership of the new 
domain. I would have the corporation of 
the future deal fairly with the people in t] 
matter of prices. But I set above that, as 
the supreme object to be attained, this 
other thing: ‘That the people of the 
country be brought back into the owner 


ship of the property of the country. And 
to attain this, the nation must have its 
hand, not simply in the guidance of exist- 
ing corporations, but in the construction of 


the new corporation. 

Contributory to this work of reconstruc- 
tion, a few general principles may be sug- 
gested, the first of which is, shat the new 
corporation must be constructed on lines of 
simplicity. 

There never has been need, from any 
sound financial or economic point of view, 
for the labyrinthian constructions that 
seem the order of the day—securities 
so overlying each other and often so in- 
volved, that no one not an expert | 
security can locate his claim. ‘Two classes 
of securities ought in every case to be suf- 
ficient—the security that represents actual 
cash paid in, or its equivalent in property, 
and the security that may be issued from 
time to time as the value of the property 
actually increases, and to cover such in- 
creased value. The corporation that can- 
not be financially launched upon lines thus 
plainly put before the eye ought not to be 
launched at all, for here, as elsewhere, 
mystery means not something essential to 
success, but something open to uses other 
than the corporation’s success. 

Simplicity in the issue of securities such 
as I have pointed out would not interfere 
with any legitimate financial need of the 


lying a 
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corporation. The corporation could still 
borrow money at stated rates of interest, 
issuing bonds secured by mortgage upon 
the properties. But such bonds would be 
a part of the security that represented 
actual cash paid in, or its equivalent in 
property, and for all time, and through all 
change and consolidation, such bonds, 
together with the stock securities originally 
represented by cash or property equivalent, 
would be the fundamental securities, on 
which interest or dividends must be paid 
before the second class of securities could 
share in the earnings—these secondary 
securities representing the increment of 
value, the increase in earning power, the 
good will of the property, as distinguished 
from the cash investment constituting the 
fundamental security. 

Provision should be made to interest 
labor in ownership. ‘The securities issued 
on account of increased value should be 
issued only as the increase is shown, not 
by prediction or expectation, but by such 
experience as proves the fact, and provi- 
sion should be made that such securities 
may be divided equitably between the capi- 
tal invested and the labor put in, and 
expedients be adopted to encourage corpo- 
rations formed on that basis. 

The corporation being trustee for its 
owners, the government must be given op- 
portunity to exercise a constant watch that 
the trust is executed. Under supervision, 
something like the watch the government 
holds over the national banks—seeing to it 
that financial conditions are always correctly 
reported, that no capability of the corpora- 
tion is diverted to private gain, and that 
transgressions meet with swift punish- 
ment—personal schemes would be reduced 
toa minimum: And what is more, corpo- 
rate activity would be lifted to a higher 
plane of personal and moral responsibility. 
Under such supervision, too, public utility 
corporations, deriving their existence from 
the United States, could be made to obey 
those laws that look to the giving of equal 
opportunity to all, because they could be 
punished by the government for any form 
of discrimination or favoritism, not simply 
by a fine, but by possession taken by the 
government as the government now takes 
possession of recusant national banks, 
and such possession continued until the 
corporation was brought to obey the law. 

Provision should be made for a govern- 
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ment exchange, or a private exchange un- 
der government supervision, through which 
the securities of national corporations could 
be bought and sold. In this way would 
be drawn a distinctly visible line between 
the securities of national corporations and 
securities in .corporations that refuse to 
nationalize—a line that would soon be un- 
derstood as the boundary between corpo- 
rations that were willing to be faithful trus- 
tees of the owners, faithful at the same 
time to their duties to the people and cor- 
porations that had inner and ulterior de- 
signs. My own opinion is that this distinct 
differentiation of the national from the 
hybrid corporation would in time lead 
every corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce voluntarily to incorporate under 
the national law. A just plan of organiza- 
tion and supervision being offered, the 
people would not long permit the bank and 
insurance accumulations to be absorbed 
in corporations that refused the plan. 

That the vast new domain of property, 
withheld from the ownership of the people 
by the corporate lawlessness of the past 
can, without disorder, be restored to the 
people, requires some faith. That it will 
be restored by setting those things right that 
heretofore have been allowed to go wrong, 
requires faith that things once set right 
and kept right will work themselves out 
right—that a righteous cause, righteously 
begun and righteously maintained, draws 
aid from a power that, though not fully com- 
passed by our vision, enters mightily into 
shaping the destinies of mankind. 

I have that faith, Whether the world 
knows it or not, that faith is the faith of 
the world. More than anything else it 
has moved the world. And the immedi- 
ate work that lies before those who believe 
with me in the regeneration of the corpo- 
ration is to reach the faith that underlies 
American character—to set in vibration 
the moral fiber in our character, that once 
set in vibration will not rest until the work 
of regeneration has been begun, and once 
begun, has been accomplished. 

The great fact of to-day is the domain of 
private property under corporate ownership. 
Widely and individually owned, in accord- 
ance with the instincts of a republican 
people, this new domain would be the 
pride of the republic. Narrowly owned, 


under processes which kept going are bound 
to narrow its ownership still more, this 
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new domain is the peril of the republic. 
The prevailing temper of the day is to 
tearit down. But the real problem is, not 
how to tear it down, nor how to hamper this 
new great domain, but how to honorably 
reclaim it from present conditions that, like 
the great landed domain distributed by our 
fathers among the people, this new domain 
may come likewise into the proprietorship 
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individually of the people. In the end 
some organization will give to this work 
the momentum of a _ political move 
ment. The practical question is: [hen 
will some party set out upon this move 
ment? With the cloud that already hangs 
over the horizon, seamed and streaked with 
flashes of a people’s impatience, that z 

becomes a question full of significance 
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whole trouble with 
Chubb was that she 
yearned to be the life of 
the party, and Providence 
had not called her to do 
: that. She wasn’t stupid or 
bad looking, and if she could have accept- 
ed her born réle of pleasant, sensible sort 
of an old thing, she would have been 
fairly well liked. But had to be a 
charmer, and no one would stand for that. 
If you were nice to her, she got coquet- 
tish, and if you weren’t, she took on a 
hungry-dog look that was almost as bad. 
She had the room “next mine on the top 
floor, vhile the two Hopper boys were op- 
posite, and she never opened her door 
without an agony lest she should meet one 
of us without a tie on or something. She 
used to make discreet little noises when she 
came up the stairs in the evening,—coughs 
and scraping her feet and calling back good 
night, and we would do a wild scuttle just 
to gratify her, though we usually were 
dressed enough for all practical purposes. 
Mrs. Brimmer made a specialty of art stu- 
dents, and, besides us three fellows, there 
were three girls from the League on the 
floor below, splendid girls, though only one 
of them, Alison Meade, could draw for a 
cent. 
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Now I was pretty well gone 


m Alison 
Meade about that time (Agnes knows all 
about it and doesn’t mind). Alison wasn’t 
pretty in the way Agnes is, of course, but 
she looked like a bully big doll,—the same 
kind of round red cheeks and round brown 
eyes and round yellow hair, and she really 


could draw, if she would only have worked 
But she was so bursting jolly, she couldn’ t 
You might as well have expected 
cracker to keep office hours. The six of 


us sat at the round table in the back par- 
lor, where we could be shut off from the 
rest, and you can imagine how we felt when 


there was a new shuffle in the dining-room 

and, as a result, Chubb was planted 

down with us. She was a great friend of + 
Mrs. Brimmer’s, so we couldn’t very well 

say anything—downstairs. Upstairs Chris 

Hooper suggested in his quiet little drawl 

that if Miss Chubb didn’t-enjoy-her-seat 

at the table, she would-probably-ask to 

be-again-changed. 

We were all six to be at Mrs. Brimmer’s 
this Christmas. The girls lived too far 
away to go home, the Hooper boys’ people 
were in Europe, and I had put off my lo 
ing family with a big bluff about work. For 
weeks before we had gone about in terror 
lest some kind friend should find us out 
and take pity on us. People were forever 
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dragging one or another of us away to have 
‘‘a real home dinner,’’ or ‘a little change 
from boarding house life,’’ and we would 
have to go and be polite and make con- 
versation in their stupid old houses, 
knowing all the while that the rest were 
having just as good a dinner and an ever- 
lastingly better time, with blessed Mrs. 
Brimmer shaking like a naphtha launch at 
the fun and lending things to dress up in 
and saying, ‘‘ Anything you like, children, 
so long as you leave the roof on, and don’t 
disturb Mr. Cooke.’’ We had planned a 
mighty Christmas celebration, and we 
weren’t going to let a little thing like the 
truth do any of us out of it (that was be- 
fore Agnes took me in hand), so when old 
family friends wrote that they couldn’t bear 
to think of us ‘‘ eating our Christmas tur- 
key in a boarding house,’’ we dealt with 
them firmly and unscrupulously, and we 
had managed to avoid personal encounters. 
And then, two weeks before, here came 
Chubb into our midst, pleased and sportive 
and bound to show she wasn’t a day older 
than us in spirit,—oh, it was awful. 
Chubb appeared at dinner every evening 
with some fresh proposition,—that we 
should go to the Eden Musee or take a 
ride on a trolley or play charades in the 
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parlor, and we spent the whole meal get- 
ting out of it. One night she insisted on 
sitting up and giving us a supper party 
when we came home from the theater. We 
acted like sin,—threw macaroons and 
squirted siphons and made horrid jokes 
about butter; and, the worse we were, 
the more she beamed. She hated it to 
the squirming point, inside, but she did so 
want to be a convivial spirit, poor old goat, 
that she fooled herself, if not us. 

I suppose we would have gone on grum- 
bling, and taken her presence at our 
Christmas party as an inevitable affliction, 
if she hadn’t made us all, including Mary 
Martindale, so ripping mad Christmas 
morning. It had snowed hard for several 
days, and so the first number on our pro- 
gram for the holiday was athletic sports in 
the back yard. I had sneaked in half a 
dozen wooden shovels, and I laid one 
gracefully at each place on the breakfast 
table, tied with red ribbon and holly. I 
thought Mrs. Brimmer would explode when 
she saw them. Mary Martindale felt that 
Chubb ought to have had one, too, and 
wanted to give up hers, but we compro- 
mised by scurrying through and leaving 
the table before she got down. 

It was a great day, and we took to the 
back yard like a menagerie let loose, Alison 
in a red sweater and cap that made her 
look just as if she ought to be coming out 
of some kid’s stocking with ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas from Santa Claus’’ pinned on 
her front. We built an open fort against 
the high board fence and snowballed each 
other till we were limp. Then we dropped 
down on the back steps to get our breath. 
I had my head ducked forward, wholly 
off guard, when Alison put a nasty, clammy 
handful of snow inside my collar. Of 
course I jumped up to punish her, and she 
gave me a great race, in and out about the 
clothes poles. At last I cornered her, and 
she tried to barricade herself in the fort, 
but I dodged in, and—well, I got even 
with her. Good and even. Never you 
mind how. 

She broke away, and we stood sort of 
laughing and gasping. The fort walls hid 
us from the others, but suddenly some- 
thing made us look up. And there at a 
window above stood Chubb, just gloating. 
She started, as if to dodge away, then she 
saw it was too late, so she beamed and 
nodded and kissed her hand as though to 
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It was a peach, that letter 


show she would have done just the same 
herself in our place. It made us pretty 
sick, I can tell you. Alison turned on me, 
then, and said a lot of things she would 
never have thought of by herself,—about 
liberties, and being a gentleman, and all 
the usual mad-girl poppycock, and finally 
we went back pretty stiff. 

We found the gang looking glum, too. 
Chubb had joined them, armed with the 
furnace shovel, and was inciting them to 
make a snow man. She was terrible coy 
when we appeared. 

‘¢Oh, I saw you !’’ she called. ‘* What 
will you give me not to tell? ’”’ 

Well, of course, that was as good as tell- 
ing. Alison turned red and stalked into 
the house, and I stood like a fool while the 
others pretended not to _ understand. 
Chubb babbled on: ‘‘ Forts without roofs 
are exposed to the enemy and very dan- 
gerous. I should advise all besieged young 
women to arm themselves with umbrellas. 


and a lot more talk like t 
Now these were nice girls, even if they 
weren’t prim and formal, and we fell 
had always understood and respected it. 
And to have old Chubb taking a Christmas 
accident for our usual program, made u 
furious. We left her to play with her fur- 
nace shovel by herself, and went up to t 
sewing-room, which Mrs. Brimmer let us_ 
use for a gathering place. Alison would 
not come, and Mary Martindale went to 


Otherwise—’’ 


bring her, but came back alone and very 
dismal. 
‘* Alison is packing her bag, and she’s 


going out to her cousin’s in Paterson,’’ she 


explained. ‘‘She says she won’t sit at the 
table with Miss Chubb, Christmas or no 
Christmas,’’ 

You can imagine if that was a thunder- 
bolt. We had been planning this Christ- 
mas party for two months, and without 
Alison it wouldn’t be anything. Even 
Mary Martindale had to admit it was time 
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Alison 


for action. 


She was as disgusted as any 
of us. 


We deliberated earnestly; then we 
persuaded Alison, through an emissary, to 
wait till after luncheon, which she should 
have up in her room. ‘The rest of us were 
at the table promptly at one. 

At first we had a fear Chubb might have 
gone out, but presently We heard her little 
quick-trip step on the stairs, —she was hor- 
ridly girlish,—and tried not to look as she 
picked up the note that was lying at her 
place. As she read it, she sort of smiled 
and bridled, then folded it mysteriously 
and began to talk a blue streak without 
much knowing what she said. She was too 
excited to eat, and presently she left the 
table, then hesitated and came back. 

‘¢T am so sorry not to share your Christ- 
mas fun to-night,’’ she said, smiling with 
her head gn one side, ‘‘ but an old friend 
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wants me, and I think I ought to 
go. I hope you will have a beau- 
tiful, beautiful time !’’; Her voice 
fairly thrilled and bubbled, and | 
must admit we all felt a sickly little 
qualm for half a minute. But the 
thought of Alison going off to New 
Jersey steadied us. 

You see, there had been a soft 
old duck of forty named Higginson 
at Mrs. Brimmer’s that fall, and 
Chubb had worn her best clothes 
every night while he lasted, though 
he never knew it. He had had 
something of a crush on Mary Mar- 
tindale, who of course wouldn’t be 
bothered with him, and we suspected 
that that was why he had moved 
up to One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street very suddenly about a 
month before. He was all right, 
but he wore a curly beard and 
laughed like a nanny-goat and said, 
‘* Now, Miss Martindale !’’ by way 

\. of repartee—you know the kind. 
Chubb’s note had his signature, 
and it asked her to meet him at the 


One Hundred and ‘Twenty-fifth 
Street ‘‘L’’ station and eat her 
» Christmas dinner with him: ‘¢ For- 


give the unconventionality of the 
suggestion, my dear Miss Chubb, 
but we are both without kindred 
here, so why not—’’ Chris Hooper 
knew just how Higginson would 
have done it, and it was pretty safe 
that Chubb had never seen his 
writing. We faked a good excuse for his not 
coming down to get her, and said not to 
answer—just come! It was a peach, that 
letter. And Chubb was just coming, you 
can bet. She spent the whole afternoon 
ironing lace and cleaning white gloves. 
Alison was so rapturous when she heard 
what we had done that she forgot to stay 
mad at me, and for an hour or so we had 
a great time, all playing hearts in the sew 
ing-room. Then Mary Martindale began 
to look worried. We had had a hard time 
winning her over, and it was evident she 
needed reconvincing, but somehow, not 
one of us wanted to bring up the subject. 
An occasional whiff of Chubb’s gasoline 
was beginning to make us all a little un- 
comfortable. Presently Mary Martindale 
went off to write letters, and the rest 
of us gradually scattered to our rooms. 
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The afternoon had been clouding over, 
and at about four o’clock it began to storm, 
first bursts of wind and snow, then a steady 
gale full of nipping sleet. Chubb’s door 
wasn’t quite shut, and I had a glimpse of 
her drying her hair on the steam pipes. 
The storm got worse and worse, but she 
never stopped humming and singing. 

At half past five, Chubb tiptoed by in a 
wrapper with a pile of towels, frightfully 
rattled lest she should meet someone. At 
six she was off again, and we heard her 
knocking on Florence Watrous’s door with 
a joyful request to be hooked up or some- 
thing. All the girls were evidently to- 
gether, and we heard Chubb babbling on 
to them about old friends and the spirit of 
Christmas and how full the world was of 
beautiful little acts and courtesies, for a 
good fifteen minutes. Presently I saw her 
starting out. I grasped my coat and 
goloshes and ran after her. 

‘‘Let me—help you to your car,’’ I 
said, red with shame. She was horridly 
pleased and didn’t want to accept, but | 
pushed her out and shut the door. My, 
but it was a storm! I managed to keep 
the umbrella up, but it must have taken 
us ten minutes to beat our way down the 
block to the Elevated. Every step, I was 
on the point of telling her not to go, but | 
just hadn’t the nerve to explain. And 
she was so grateful to me, it made me ill. 

The girls were in the hall when I came 


back. 





‘Worst storm I ever was out in,’’ I 
said; we went up to dress without a word. 

It was to be a fancy party, very fancy. 
The girls had knocked off work for several 
days to make the costumes,—they would 
always do that. Five of us were dressed 
as small kids, while Brick Hooper, billow- 
ing with cushions, was an old mammy 
nurse, and by the time we had got done 
laughing at each other we were fairly gay 
again. The other boarders lined up to 
watch us march down,—they looked on us 
as a sort of perennial circus,—and there 
was a Christmas tree covered with fool 
presents and candles in the middle of the 
table; we had got that ready the night be- 
fore. All was decently merry when we 
took up our napkins,—and then a queer 
silence fell. Under each napkin was a 
red-ribboned package, and Chubb’s card 
overflowing with good wishes on top. 

Of course we had to openthem, and there 
she had gone and made us each a real gift, 
collar holders and veil cases and such 
things, all full of little stitches and hard 
work. We put them down, and we didn’t 
look at each other till a great bucket of 
sleet was dashed against the window. 
Then I saw that Alison’s eyes were rounder 
than ever, and there was a big round tear 
on her cheek. I got her hand under the 
table and squeezed it, and we all began to 
talk hard. 

That was the most awful party I ever 


went to. We howled and acted up like 


That was the worst Christmas party I ever went to 
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kids and pushed back the rugs afterwards 
for a regular kid dance, and all the time 
every one of us was just listening, —listen- 
ing for the door bell and wondering what 
we'd say when Chubb came in, draggled 
and disappointed. And Chubb didn’t come, 
—that was the queer part of it. Alison 
and I agreed in a whisper that she must 
have stopped to get her dinner somewhere 
so as not to admit she had been left. But 
when ten o’ clock struck and still no Chubb, 
we were jolly well frightened. We kept up 
the general bluff of care-free Christmas joy, 
and Mrs. Brimmer, who had laughed till she 
couldn’t stand up, kept saying, ‘‘ I declare, 
it’s too bad Miss Chubb had to miss this !’’ 
That didn’t make us any happier, though 
we didn’t once acknowledge out loud that 
we were troubled. 

At eleven o'clock it was still snowing 
furiously, and I give you my word I was 
planning to sneak out and take a look 
about the streets to see if she had gone 
down anywhere, when the door bell made 
us dash for the front hall with a spontane- 
ousness that was a dead give-away. Chris 
and I opened the door, and there stood 
Chubb, beaming like a gargoyle, with her 
hand held fast in that of Mr. Higgin- 
son. And a cab stood at the curb. 

‘*Good-night! Such a beautiful time!’’ 


she was saying. He dived away and she 
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swirled in and stood blinking and smiling 
for a minute, then went off into a shriek 
of laughter. We had quite forgotten our 
clothes, but in our relief we looked at each 
other, and then we yelled, too. Oh, 
we were a joyous sight! But it wasn’t 
till that moment that we fully appre- 
ciated it. We didn’t understand what 
had happened to Chubb, but we were too 
wildly happy to care then, so we just joined 
hands and danced around her, and then 
we closed in and all gave her a Christmas 
hug at once. Chris said he kissed her. 

Well, Chubb stayed on at our table and 
she was a worse bore than ever, but some 
way we never minded her as much after 
that. We wondered and we wondered 
how she had found Higginson that night, 
but we could not very well ask her, and it 
wasn’t till spring that that wretched Mary 
Martindale confessed. Of course she had 
sent a messenger up to Higginson with a 
note explaining the ‘‘ foolish and thought 
less joke Christmas spirits had betrayed us 
into,’’ and throwing the whole crowd on 
his mercy. He had done his part for 
Mary’s sake, and then, as it happened, 
Chubb had turned up just his size, so we 
actually did them a kindness. But Mary 
wouldn’t relieve our minds that night be 
cause she thought we ‘‘ needed a small 
lesson.’’ I guess we did. 
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A Story of Others 


By Emerson Hough 


AUTHOR OF ‘* HEART'S DESIRE 


sat alone in the 
m= hi gh- ceiled library of 
his city house. About him 
were books, heavy furni- 
ture, deep draperies. A 
narrow window or so let out 
street, but no sound came 
and softening cur- 





upon the 
through the shrouding 
tains, nor did rustle or whisper reach the 
ear through the silken covered doors which 


made towards the interior of the house. 
This was the sanctuary of the master. For 
the last three months, he had been more and 
more in the habit of resorting to it. Here 
he could have silence, silence, and again 
silence. Of late he had seemed to crave it. 

Time was when Harrell looked upon 
these rich surroundings with pride of own- 
ership. They flattered him. In his twenty 
years of business life in the city, he had 
reached success—an American success. 
Folk pointed him out in awe, in a vast 
American envy. They felt a certain rev- 
erence for this august residence, tall, se- 
vere, seclusive. Harrell himself joined 
them in this feeling. He was proud of his 
own success. For twenty years, with the 
fierce joy of confli¢t, he had kept the 
business pace, more than kept it,—had 
made it, forced it. Others had lagged 
and fallen, but not he. 

Now he asked himself how it was, since 
these things were true, he could feel any- 
thing like weariness or fatigue ; why it was 
that more and more often he came to this 
sanctuary to find solitude and silence. Yet, 
as to that, whose affair was it but his own? 

It was Sunday afternoon. About Har- 
rell’s cushioned chair lay component parts 
of two Sunday newspapers. He had been 
trying to read them through, in the per- 
formance of one of his weekly duties. 
Church? He had not been inside a church 


> 
’ 


’ 


for fifteen years. He remembered vaguely 
this afternoon that his father had been a 
deacon ; that when he himself was a child 
his mother had been wont on Sunday 
morning to pin about his neck a broad 
white collar and send him out to Sunday 

school. All that was a thousand years 
ago. They had been poor. As for him- 
self, he had succeeded. He had had no 
mother for very many years. He had had 
the city. He had succeeded,—yes, there 
was no doubt of that. That proof lay all 
about him. 


As he gazed at the printed page before 


him, Harrell frowned; his broad jaw 
tightened in indignation. He had read 
this column-head several times, and he had 
forgotten it. Why should he be preoccu- 
pied? He had read of the danger of too 
much preoccupation. Perhaps he would 


do better if he took up the magazines. He 
did so. He found himself reading the 
same page over and over again. He for- 
got the full-page picture, and turned back 
again. Now he began to wonder, in a vague 
way, and as he did so he sat up, listening. 

What was that annoying noise? Was 


anyone talking, whispering, disturbing him 
against his orders, breaking the silence 


which he coveted, which he needed? Hé 
frowned sternly and turned again to the 
page, which again began to blur. His 
mind was unstable, its detail not clean-cut 
in line, its performance like that of an un- 
focussed lens. It-once again came to his 
ears, that sound. It was not whispering; 
it was not distant talking. It was moaning, 
low, distant moaning, as of some creature 
suffering. 

Harrell sprang upright. His face had 
horror on it. It was his own voice that 
he had heard ! 

‘*God have mercy! 


’» he murmured to 
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himself, ‘‘ I didn’t know I was ill. Non- 


sense, nonsense!”’ He repeated it over 
and over again, looking about him. He 
stepped to the tall glass and gazed at the 
reflection which he saw. He seemed full- 
figured, a bit florid, apparently strong and 
healthy. Perhaps his gaze was a trifle 
tired, but then—might not a man become 
tired now and again? The forehead was 
still smooth, the eyes clear enough. A 
faint shade of Something lay upon his face. 
But nothing,—no, there was nothing in 
the face he saw which could suggest that 
back of it was hell! 

‘‘Am I going insane?’’ Harrell asked 
himself, seating himself and undertaking 
to argue the matter impartially. ‘‘ Has 
anything gone wrong without my knowing 
it?’’ He paused, thinking. Again that 
sound came to his ear—the low moaning 
—his own voice! He shuddered, the 
sweat coming out upon his face. 

‘Nonsense !’’ he exclaimed again. ‘‘ It 
is physical, purely. A brisk walk, a little 
exercise—’’ His glance fell upon a pair 
of dumb-bells in front of the mirror. He 
picked them up and began going through 
a series of exercises. He had been an 
athlete in his day. It was of no use. His 
arms fell at his sides nerveless. A cold 
terror seized him. He sprang tothe door, 
found his hat and coat in the hall, and 
hastened to the street. 

The air and sunlight steadied him a 
trifle. ‘‘ It is all right,’’ he assured him- 
self. ‘It might become serious, but I’ll 
attend to it in time. I suppose I must see 
a doctor.’’ He recalled that of late he 
had seen his wife look at him queerly, and 
had heard her sigh. At least she was not 
there to bother him to-day. It was three 
months since she had left for Old Point 
with her friends. He was proud of his 
wife. She carried off things well. And 
if one cared to remain home alone quietly, 
whose affair was it but his own? If one 
found it necessary to consult a doctor for a 
little nervousness, whose affair was that 
unless his own? Arnold was a specialist. 
He did not really require a specialist, he 
assured himself, but Arnold was a member 
of one of his clubs, and—well, he would 
drop in on Arnold casually. 

But Doctor Arnold, the celebrated spe- 
cialist, was not at home, neither was Bill- 
ings, on the second block, nor Ismond, 
nor Joachim. 


‘“Why don’t these fellows stay at 
home ?’’ protested Harrell to himself quer- 
ulously. ‘‘Why, one might be really ill, 
you know—a man obliged to go to work 
on Monday morning.’’ 

In a half daze Harrell found himself 
wandering away from the wide, clean, 
paved avenue with rows of mansions like 
his own. He found himself far to one 
side, upon a street he had never seen. 
There were apartments, flats, he supposed 
they called them, long rows of them, 
dingy, dreary, hopeless. Blurred lights 
began to shine as the twilight fell. Har- 
rell had always hated November and the 
twilight. He looked about him now and 
there came upon him a sudden horror, an 
impulse to flee. It seemed to him that the 
eyes of some threatening creature were 
fastened upon him. The city seemed to 
him a great unclean beast of prey, ready 
to spring upon him, licking its chops now 
in the anticipated taste of human blood. 
He thought he had conquered the city, 
but the cynicism of the city now lay plain 
before him. Again there came to his ears 
the low moaning of some suffering creature 
—he did not know whether of his voice or 
another’s. His pace quickened to a half 
run, and he fled down the street without 
purpose, seeking only escape. 

When he came more to his proper 
senses, he found himself within the doorway 
of a dingy apartment building, over whose 
entrance was a simple sign: ‘* Dr. Walling 
ford.’’ Harrell found himself pushing on 
up the stairs, pausing at length in front of a 
door with the same name upon a smaller 
sign. He knocked and was received by a 
gray-haired man of middle age, who looked 
inquiringly at him and asked him in. 

‘*T would like to see the doctor—Doc- 
tor Wallingford,’’ began Harrell. 

‘T am Doctor Wallingford. Walk into 
my Office, please,’’ replied the other. 

The ‘‘ office’’ was simply the hall bed- 
room of the apartment, its single window 
facing upon the street. Its walls showed 
a few books, a case or so of bottles, glasses 
and the like. 

‘*Take this chair, if you please,’’ said 
the doctor, motioning his visitor into a 
well-worn rocker near the window. 

Harrell seated himself, as he did so 
looking keenly, almost defiantly, into the 
face of the other man. It was a face a 


trifle lined—old, if one cared so to phrase 
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it—yet the eyes were bright and steady, 
and the whole expression less one of pro- 
fessional solicitude than of genuine kindli- 
ness. There was no apology in Doctor 
Wallingford’s attitude, nor any feeling of 
inadequacy apparent in his demeanor. 
‘‘ Might I ask your name ?’’ he inquired. 

‘«My name is Willard Harrell. I live 
over on the avenue, a block or so.’’ 

‘« Yes, I thought as much.” 

‘‘How did you know ?’’ 
smiled. 

‘«One does not reach the station Wil- 
lard Harrell has attained in life without be- 
ing known, even in the city,” said he; but 
there was no flattery in his speech. ‘* Why 
did you come here, Mr. Harrell?’’ he 
continued. 

‘¢ Because I needed you—that is, be- 
cause I needed some doctor very much. I 
went out after Arnold—others whom I 
know. In some way I got over here—I 
am in a bad way, doctor.’’ 

The physician nodded silently. ‘* You 
need not explain,’’ said he gently. ‘* That 
is, you need not explain your coming here. 
The main question is whether or not I can 
be of help to you.’’ 

‘¢Oh, then, there can be help, you 
think? And, doctor, do you feel—that 
is—are you—competent in a case like 
this?”’ 

‘IT am not a specialist,’’ said Doctor 
Wallingford quietly. ‘‘1 am not a great 
man. But, without making any off-hand 
diagnosis, I think perhaps I can be of use 
to you. I do not wholly need to be told, 
from the look of your eye, the color of 
your skin, your general expression, your 
actions, that you are in a very nervous 
condition. Perhaps you suffer from a 
touch of neurasthenia—that is as good a 
word as any for it. You see, I have told 
you I am not a specialist.’’ 

Harrell sat and stared at him, but could 
find no immediate comment. The speech 
of the other was simple and free from any 
egotism, yet in some way it seemed to 
carry conviction. The agony on Harrell’s 
face carried no less conviction in turn. 

‘‘You are probably living in hell, sir,’’ 
said Wallingford, looking at him again. 

‘*How did you know?’’ blurted out 
Harrell. ‘‘ Who told you, and why should 
it be so? I have done nothing—besides, 
what do you know about it ?’’ 

Doctor Wallingford smiled. 


The doctor 


‘¢ No one 


can know anything about it,’’ said he, 
‘*who has not died and walked unburied, 
as you do now.”’ 

‘*And you mean to tell me—”’ 
rell half sprang up from his chair. 

‘*T mean to tell you this much. The 
nervous system may be hurt in many dif. 
ferent ways for many different persons. 
Without intruding my own affairs, I can tell 
you that I understand something of your 
present condition. I am, unfortunately, 
qualified to understand it.’’ 

Harrell drew a long breath and turned 
his head. His eye was restless, his brow 
moist, yet perforce he listened. 

‘‘TIn your case,’’ went on the even voice 
of the physician, ‘‘ the cause was success. 
In my own case, it was failure. As to 
that, joy and sorrow, excess and want, 
success and failure,—each has the symp- 
toms of its opposite.’’ 

Harrell turned back now, his chin in his 
hand. ‘One thing I can say as to your- 
self, doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘ and that is this, I 
would trade places with you now, even up, 
my success for your failure. You 
well.’’ 

‘* Yes, and so shall you, Mr. Harrell, I 
do not doubt,’’ replied Wallingford, 
quietly, 

A slow flush came over his visitor’s face. 
Again he drew a deep breath. ‘‘If I 
could believe that!’’ 

*« Don’t believe anything about yourself 
just yet, Mr. Harrell. If you knew that 
every messenger that brought you a tele- 
gram was bringing you a false one, was re- 
porting to you false news, would you feel 
warranted in believing them ?’’ 

‘* Meaning ? —”’ 

‘‘Your nerves are messengers, Mr. 
Harrell, unworthy ones, and unreliable at 
this time.’’ ; 

‘But I cannot dispense with them, | 
cannot discharge them—”’ 

‘No, but perhaps we can put them un- 
der a reform management. Let us see. 
Now, you ask me to tell you my own 
story? You want to hear that, do you 
not? It may be of use to you.’’ Harrell 
nodded. 

‘“*As to myself,’? went on Wallingford, 
‘«there was little of the sensational in my 
case,—simply that of a country doctor who 
did not stop to rest. You see, I first 
started in a small town. Arnold, by the 
way, was a classmate of mine, but he came 
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to the city at first. I came here at the 
last, —came here, in short, to be forgotten, 
to die. I have lived here in hell, as you 
are living now, over on the avenue, Mr. 
Harrell. 

‘‘My wife and I saved a few hundred 
dollars out of the financial ruin which 
meant so much to us. For a time we 
traveled, to secure rest for me, change of 
scene, a milder climate. We spent most 
of our money traveling, and I came here, 
as I said, to finish my career of failure. 

*« Yet I tried to rebel all I could. With 
all my might I argued that it was wrong for 
me to lie awake at night with torture in my 
breast, to wake up groaning,—to wake up 
realizing that if a choice were left to me, I 
would turn my face to the wall, never again 
to rise to go on with the fight.’’ 

‘<T know,’’ broke in Harrell; ‘‘ I know 
how /hat is !’’ 

‘*Of course you do, The most danger- 
ous symptom is lack of interest in life. 
We ought all to enjoy life, to exult in the 
fact that we are alive. I do enjoy that fact 
to-day, Mr. Harrell, and so shall you some 
day again, I truly hope. But let me tell 
you my own story just as it occurred. 

‘<One day I wandered into a saloon, a 
cheap place, frequented by foreigners, 
laboring men, teamsters, drivers and the 
like. Isat down at one of the little tables 
and ordered me a mug of beer, trying to 
be as like those about me as I knew how. 
You smile? You never have been in such 
a place. Your way in life has been other 
than this. That is partly the reason why 
you turn your face to the wall in the morn- 
ing and ask God what is the use of it all. 
You have not learned that there are other 
worlds besides your own, other people in 
the world besides yourself. Ah, pardon 
me if I make you wince. A surgeon some- 
times must. 

‘* My teamsters were not, perhaps, over- 
clean, but they were healthy, hearty fel- 
lows. Some better class foreigners came 
there once ina while. It seemed to be a 
sort of meeting place or club. They were 
a normal, gregarious set. They did not 
seem so tense, so hard and ruthless as you 
and I have been, Mr. Harrell. Five cents 
for a mug of beer, and a radish or so from 
the common table,—they would sit and 
laugh, and were happy. They were hap- 
pier than I, although I had had a university 
education, although I was a thinker, a 


student, a man of letters, after a fashion, 
and in business had been a worker, a 
striver, bent upon my ambitions. ‘hey 
were happier than you are, Mr. Harrell, 
although perhaps some of them were in 
your employment. 

‘* Now, I shall not pretend to tell you 
when my cure began. I shall only say 
that, without much plan, I went back to 
my little saloon with the sanded floor often 
after this. I ate a radish and drank a 
pint, and tried to make myself as near like 
these others as possible. You will under- 
stand what I mean by that, of course. 

‘<So if you ask me about my cure, Mr. 
Harrell, I tell you briefly, there it is, and 
that is what I shall prescribe for you, in 
one form or another.’’ 

‘* Odd medicine! ’’ exclaimed Harrell. 

‘« Yes, and discovered by chance, as are 
many remedies. Ido not ask you to do 
precisely as I did. Find your own remedy, 
as I did. In brief, it is to discover for 
yourself that the world is wide enough for 
all, and that there is in it some one besides 
yourself. When you can learn that, Mr. 
Harrell, you are cured. Arnold might not 
tell you this.’’ 

**T wish I could believe it!’’ groaned 
Harrell, passing his hand across his face. 

‘It’s easy to believe, or ought to be,’’ 
said Doctor Wallingford. ‘* My dear sir, 
living is only swimming in deep water, and 
we all are children. If we flurry we per- 
ish. Resign ourselves—float—and we are 
saved. Learn to float, Mr. Harrell; for, 
after all, you are but one chip of many on 
the tide of life, and the tide is master of 
us all alike. 

** Now you call this preaching, not prac- 
ticing medicine, don’t you? You want 
some specific remedy, or at least you must 
have some specific name for my remedy ? 
Very well, you shall have it. Call it de- 
mocracy, call it humanity. Remember, | 
do not preach this as philosophy, but as 
medicine. I have established no fad, no 
cult, have made no discovery, and offer 
no ‘cure.’ I have nothing to proclaim, 
Mr. Harrell, which has not been in the 
world all the time. I am poor. I have 
not succeeded. Yet a moment ago you 
were so good as to offer to exchange places 
with me. Forgive me, I do not yet care 


for the exchange.’’ 
His patient shifted uneasily in his chair. 
‘¢ But this does not help me—’’ he began. 
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‘‘ My dear sir,”’ reproved Wallingford, 
‘‘why do you insist upon the A, B, C? 
Of course, I cannot help you—it is you 
who are tohelp yourself. But remember, 
my remedy grows on a tree whose roots 
are in the grave of egotism. You cannot 
get well if you think only of yourself.’’ 

‘¢ By Jove!’’ said Harrell suddenly, ‘I 
believe you are right, I do, by Jove!”’ 

‘“‘Of course I am right, as you can 
prove out of your own life. Hasn’t any 
one ever done you an unselfish act, ever 
helped you without hope of pay ?’’ 

Harrell shook his head. ‘* Not lately,’’ 
he said grimly; ‘‘ but sometime—”’ 

‘«Surely you have seen disproved, many 
a time in your own life, all the brute relig- 
ion of survival. Why—in my own case—’’ 
Wallingford hesitated. 

‘* Yes, go on,’’ urged his visitor. 

‘*T hardly know that I should say more 
than I have regarding my own affairs. 
Perhaps I ought not to speak of her—’’ 

‘*You have promised. But whom do 
you mean by ‘her ’?’’ 

‘‘T mean my wife,’’ said Wallingford, 
raising his head. ‘‘The story is part hers. 
She helped me—perhaps she would like to 
help you, too—if our little story could do 
that.’’ 

‘¢T am sure she would, sir,’’ answered 
Harrell. ‘If you please, I think I would 
like to hear it all.’’ His voice was gentler 
than it had been for years. | 

‘*You_ see,’’ continued Wallingford 
finally, ‘‘ my wife and I were very poor, 
as I have said. We lived here in this 
same little flat, excepting that we had not 
funds to rent more than two rooms—not 
these, but the kitchen and a little room 
adjoining. We ate and cooked and slept 
in that space. It was 4 hard situation for 
a woman gently reared, who had been used 
to other associations. ”’ 

Wallingford’s face grew serious, as did 
also Harrell’s, who sat thinking of the 
house he had left behind him, the silken- 
draped halls of false silences which he had 
set up as his asylum. 

‘*One week, Mr. Harrell, we had just 
two dollars for our rent and our living. It 
was but a very few cents we could spend for 
food. You do not know about such mat- 
ters. You may have heard about such 
things, read of them, but you do not know 
about them.’’ 


‘“By Jove, I have no right to com- 
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plain!’’ exclaimed Harrell, smiting his 
hand upon his knee. 

‘¢ As much right as I, and I as much as 
you,’’ replied the physician. ‘‘I was not 
fit to survive, but I survived.”’ 

‘¢Yes, and my success for your survival 
—that trade should go if we could make 
it!’’ Harrell’s eyes were shining now. 
**Go, on,’’ he demanded. 

‘«We had no money and no furniture,’’ 
continued Wallingford, half musingly. 


1 
i 
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‘¢We had notable. We ate from a board 
resting upon two chair backs. But every 


morning, when that hour of blackness 
came,—you know what that is,—when | 
was ready to curse God that he had left 
me a coward,—why, then my wife wou 
get up and begin the day ; and she began 
it with a smile and a song. 





I did not de- 
serve it, but never in those cruel times, ] 
tell you, did I ever see anything but a 
smile upon my wife’s face, though that 
were upon the blackest morning. Now, 
explain that to me, Mr. Harrell, under the 


laws of your life.’’ 
Harrell. turned his face to the window, 
and the two remained silent for a time. 


remarked 


“Tm glad I came. 


‘IT came to the right place,’’ 
Harrell, at length. 
Yes, I’m glad.” 

‘«Have you been very unhappy, Mr. 
Harrell?’’ asked the doctor. 

Harrell turned a mute look upon him in 
reply. 

‘«T do not compare my life with yours, 
went on Wallingford. ‘‘I do not say to 
you that you ought to be happy because 
you are rich. ‘The rich are often the least 
happy. In time their messengers lie to 
them. They cease to be in touch with 


” 


the real world, with actual life. I do not 
boastfully call myself happy. I am simply 
not unhappy. You see, we did hang out 


our little shingle again. Some days I have * 
a number of calls. I am able now to carry 
a life insurance of five thousand dollars. 
Not much, but better than none. My 
wife is at least comfortable, and for that I 
thank God !”’ 

‘« And you say you are not a success !”’ 
broke in Harrell. 

‘‘T said that I was not a specialist,”’ 
corrected Wallingford, smiling. 

‘‘You are the greatest specialist in the 
City of New York!’’ rejoined Harrell, 
impulsively. 


Wallingford appeared not to hear him. 
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‘¢Are you a married man yourself, Mr. 


Harrell ?’’ he asked. 


‘* Yes, and married to as good a woman 
as ever lived. She is away now,—been 
away for three months or so. 
of late I did not seem to care to have any- 
one around. Perhaps I have been a bit 
indifferent. You know—’’ 

‘«] presume you have been very busy,’’ 
said the doctor. ‘They are very strange, 
are they not, these women? ”’ 

‘* Yes, strange,’’ replied Willard Har- 
rell, in speech new to himself. 
are the nerves of the universe,—they’re 
our messengers from God ! ”’ 
like a boy, and, seeing this, Wallingford 
smiled again in his gentle way. 
how about these Others,—the first Other 
in your own case, Mr. Harrell? But pardon 
me—’’ he interrupted himself. 

There came through the half-open door 
a little sound, a footfall, the rustle of a 
skirt. As Doctor Wallingford stepped to- 
wards the door, Harrell now saw approach- 
ing a sweet, gray-haired woman, middle- 
aged, not extraordinary, medium in all 
ways, he would have called her. 
dressed simply. There seemed a strange 
dignity in the manner in which these two 


greeted each other. 
doctor, 


moment.’’ 


away. 








‘*Are you going out, Girl?’’ asked the 
**Yes, to one of the neighbors for a 
He bent and kissed her. 
he said, ‘‘don’t stay away too long.’”’ 
When he re-entered the little office, 


Harrell was standing with head turned 


‘**] shall want to see you often, doctor,’’ 


he began stumblingly. ‘‘I want you to 
tell me more about things.’’ 

‘* You want me to tell you about the 
Others? ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Harrell, slowly ; ‘‘I want 
to look upon you as one of those Others. 
I want to meet you—and your wife—some 
day.’’ 

‘* Yes, please come to see us.” 

‘*And you will do as much for me and 
my wife ?’’ 

‘*Ah, you are just remembering that 
you have a wife of your own?’’ 

‘*] have never given her a chance,’’ 
said Harrell. ‘1 have bought her every- 
thing, done everything—’’ 

‘* Yes, but you never gave her a chance. 
My dear man,—a radish, a crust, a green 
field, a friend, a good woman,—these may 
do very much. In short, sir, they may 
effect a cure. I hope you will find it so. 
You will pardon me if I do not make 
any other prescription for you this after- 
noon.’’ 

Willard Harrell, successful business man, 
dashed a hand across his eyes, and trusted 
himself to nothing more than a hand-clasp. 
**Come to see us!’’ he heard the cheer- 
ful voice of Wallingford repeat as he 
reached the head of the stair. 

As Harrell slowly walked the street in 
the direction of his own home, it seemed 
to him that the eyes did not glare at him, 
that the city did not crouch as though t 
spring upon him. He passed a low door 
where hung the small blue sign of a tele 
graph office. His message was simple: 

‘‘Mrs. Willard Harrell, Old Point: 
Please come home, Georgia, girl! I want 
you. Will!’’ 
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HROUGH the motley 
throng of clients in the 
lieutenant-general’s ante- 
chamber M. des Favelles 
moved airily, a very picture 
of elegance, from his well- 
curled and carefully-powdered wig down 
to the red heels of his shoes. ‘Those who 
did not know him inquired his name; those 
who knew him marveled what might be his 
business with M. de Sartines. For what 
indeed should this careless man of fashion 
be doing in the ante-chamber of the Min- 
ister of Police ? 

Perhaps in some degree conscious of the 
curiosity he was exciting, and with a view 
to in part allaying it, he informed an ac- 
quaintance whom he met—in_ tones 
loud enough to be heard in the remotest 
corner of the apartment—that he came to 
solicit M. de Sartines’ interest and good 
offices towards a young Breton cousin of 
his for whom he was anxious to secure an 
appointment in the Guards. 

For one that solicited favors he was ad- 
mitted to the lieutenant-general’s presence 
with an alacrity that filled the other clients 
at once with envy and a high sense of M. 
des Favelles importance. 

Within the chamber, which might not 
inadequately be compared to the very 
heart of the web of espionage in which M. 
de Sartines enmeshed the whole of France, 
he was brusquely received by the great 
policeman. There was no talk here of a 
greton young cousin, and although des 
Favelles retained his habitual airiness, 
there was a something akin to anxiety in 
the look with which he met the scrutiny 
of M. de Sartines’ wide-set eyes. 
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‘*« T have sent for you, des Favelles,’’ said 
the minister brusquely, ‘* to inquire whether 
you have found some source of revenue 
that enables you to treat with contempt 
the appointment you hold under me, and 
to neglect the duties to which it nds 
you?’’ 


Des Favelles was taken aback. The airi 
ness dropped from him upon the instant, 
and his color changed. 

‘¢ But, monsieur, of what then do you 
complain ?’’ 

‘Of what?’’ snapped Sartines. ‘* Of 


everything. In the first place, you are 


never seen here. When I require you, I 
am compelled to send for you. J/2/le ton 
nerres, monsieur, do you conceive that 
the government is paying you a handsome 


annuity to keep you in the society to which 
you are accustomed merely so that you 
may pursue the vices that have brought 
you to what you are? I have sent for you 
to remind you, Favelles,—and it will be 
for the last time,—that you have certain 
obligations towards us, and that unless you 
show yourself more zealous I sha 
you to pursue the inglorious journey to the 
gutter which I made the mistake of arrest 
ing a year ago.’’ 

‘¢ But, monsieur, I implore you to 

‘‘Tush! Let us say no more, 
other business to dispatch. You are 
acquainted with my feelings, choose your 
way. If you are minded to continue in 
my favor, I have an immediate task for 
you demanding the very greatest delicacy 
and tact. It will be your last chance, 
Favelles,’’ 

‘¢T beg that you will acquaint me with 
the particulars.’ 


leave’* 


h ive 
now 
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‘Do you know the Marquise de Lon- 
guemain?’’ 

‘«T am slightly acquainted with her.’’ 

‘‘Could you improve that acquaint- 
ance?’’ 

«« Assuredly.’’ 

‘*Could you transform it into—an inti- 
macy ?’’ 

Favelles smiled fatuously. His opinion 
of his personal endowments was of the 
highest. ‘‘I might make the attempt,’’ 
said he with confidence. 

‘« Perfectly,’’ snorted Sartines. ‘*‘ Now 
for the affair itself. Madame la Marquise 
is sister to the Chevalier de Chateauroux, 
who was banished five years ago, and who 
is forbidden under pain of death to return. 
My spies are unerring, Favelles, but their 
sphere of action is more or less confined to 
France. Chateauroux, appreciating this 
fact, and well aware that his sands would 
be run the moment he sets foot on French 
soil, remains abroad in the flesh. But in 
the spirit he is actively among us. Twice 
within the last month I have had letters 
set before me, penned by this Chateau- 
roux, and pointing unmistakably at a deep 
and mysterious conspiracy which he and 
some kindred traitors are organizing either 
in Spain or Flanders. With the political 
aspect I will not trouble you. The fact 
with which we have to deal is that this 
conspiracy exists. Were I acquainted with 
its nature I should find a way of defeating 
it. But I am beset by the terrors of the 
unknown. If I even knew where this 
Chateauroux is at work, I should find a 
way to kidnap him and thus I should 
stamp out this spark of rebellion before it 
spreads into a conflagration. My ordinary 
agents are powerless to gain the knowledge 
—or, at least, to gain it with the necessary 
promptness. In time, no doubt, we should 
succeed in tracing the ,chevalier, but it 
would probably be too late when we found 
him. This is where I need you, Favel- 
les.”’ 

Sartines paused and let his glittering 
eye rest impressively upon the fashiona- 
bly arrayed young gallant. Des Favelles, 
who had listened in silence, bowed and the 
minister continued: 

‘¢ You will render yourself intimate with 
the Marquise de Longuemain. You will 
gain the entrée to her salon, where you 
will find some of the greatest wits and 
some of the greatest rogues in France. 
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These men, I am convinced, are the cor- 
respondents of monsieur her brother. 
Watch and inquire with caution: induce 
them to initiate you into their treason and 
make you one of them; possess yourself 
of the address of this troublesome Cheval- 
ier de Chateauroux, and let me have it at 
your earliest.’’ 

Favelles advanced a step, his lips com- 
pressed and his face very white. 

‘*Is this the work to offer a gentle- 
man ?’’ he demanded. 

‘* No,’’ answered Sartines, with that 
brutality which at times he dealt in, ‘it is 
not.’’ 

‘*Then why do you offer it to me?’’ 

‘Out of a hope that as q secret agent 
you may be less of a failure than you were 
as a gentleman. Enough of these airs, 
Favelles, they are out of keeping with your 
condition, and you have done work of the 
kind before. It is your last chance. Seize 
it or not, as you please. If you do not, 
then I have done with you; whilst if you 
blunder in it, I shall have done with you 
none the less. And now go,’’ he ended, 
as abruptly as he had started. ‘‘I have 
others to see. Let me know by midnight 
upon what course you have determined.”’ 

A servant entering, Favelles saw him- 
self forced to withdraw, his remon- 
strances all unspoken. Those in the ante- 
chamber no longer saw in him an airy, 
swaggering gallant; they beheld a man 
who walked swiftly, with bent head and 
eyes that avoided the glances of his fel- 
lows. 

Yet for all his dejected air his soul was 
swayed by the first truly noble emotion 
that he had known for years. Whatever 
the cost, he swore, he would not under- 
take this loathsome business. He would 
sink to the gutter, —as Sartines had said, — 
sooner than lend himself to such an in- 
famy. 

Thus proposed M. des Favelles, but the 
Fates were disposing otherwise. That night 
he was at the Hotel de Savignon. A rout 
was being held, and Chance,—that arch- 
jester,—led him to the side of Madame de 
Longuemain. Out of curiosity, perhaps, 
at first, to see what manner of woman was 
this dainty relict of a gouty old marquis, 
des Favelles made himself pleasant in a 
manner which,—to do him justice,—was 
extremely winning. The dainty widow 


showed herself not averse to his attentions, 
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and he pursued them farther. They 
lanced together, and before des Favelles 
<new it, a world of mischief was accom- 
plished. Let those who have experience 
of the not uncommon suddenness of such 
ittacks bear out the possibility of my state- 
ment that at eleven o’clock that night poor 
Favelles, —ostensibly one of the arbiters of 
Parisian fashion, in reality a broken gentle- 
man driven by necessity to become one of 
M. de Sartines’ secret agents,—was head 
over heels in love with the Marquise de 
Longuemain. 

As he feasted his eyes upon the won- 
drous whiteness of her skin, the fairness 
of her shining hair, the depths of her blue 
eyes, he swore that within the hour M. de 
Sartines should receive his answer in the 
negative. He would -he could not, 
undertake the task. If it had been loath 
some before, how much more loathsome 
it not he had been 
brought into with this pearl of 
womankind ? 

Leaning towards him, she bade him come 
and see her upon the morrow. He would 
find an indifferent company at her house, 
yet some there were with a reputation for 
wit, whose conversation might perchance 
repay him. He protested with an 
that brought blushes to her cheek that he 
valued all the wits in the world at less than 
nothing by contrast with the joy that 
would be his upon again beholding her. A 
mighty pretty thing to say, but a mighty 
dangerous thing for a man like Favelles 
to mean. And poor Favelles meant it. 

He went home with a brain fired by ecs- 
tasy and hope. M. de Sartines and his 
business were all but forgotten, He had 
done with matters be the conse- 
quences what they might.- But when 
came to count those consequences, he re 
mounted to nothing 
less than destitution. Without the finan 
cial support he received from the lieuten- 
ant-general he would be a pauper,—and 
how, in Heaven’s nat was a pauper to 
win Madame de | wife ? 
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wind, poor Favelles fought out a cruel 
battle in his soul. He had to decide either 
to play a gentlemanly part, and, keeping 
clean hands, refuse the task that was set 


him and abandon with it all hope of again 
seeing the marquise, or else to undert 
the vile business, so that he might be 
vided with the means to maintain his es 


tate, and set about winning her. Of a 
truth, it was a parlous choice. Honor 
dictated a clear course. But poor Favelles’ 
honor was a thing which, for shame’s sak« 

he never spoke and seldom thou of. 
Congenitally lacking in strength of will and 


by circumstance become unscrupulous, he 


sank at last a victim to the temptation that 
beset him, and,—as is common w men 
of infirm purpose,—he sat his faith in 
chance to bring the affairs anon to a solu 


tion more or less convenient. 

That resolve taken,—not without much 
mental affliction,—he went home and « 
patched a message to M, de Sartines, in 
forming the minister that he consented to 
undertake the task imposed. 


M. des Favelles’ cordial recept yn 


the morrow, by the marquise, consoled him 


m by 


for the coldness manifested towards 

her guests. Indeed their restraint tr led 
him little ; misunderstanding it, he set 
them down for a crowd, and wondered to 
himself how they had come by their repu 
tation for wit. He fell a prey to a little, 
weasel-faced abbé, all smirks and affecta 
tion, who insisted upon entertaining him 
with stories of the great Scarron,—in whom 
he was nowise interested. Min now 
of his mission, Favelles sought to draw the 
cleric into political topics, in 1 at 
tempts the little fellow baffled hi a 
wondrous skill. 

Madame de Longuemain had drawn 
into the embrasure of a wind ere 
she stood talking with a powerf built, 
red-faced man, who had the air of a farmer 
dressed in Parisian garments He was 
leaning towards her and seemed to be 
speaking earnestly, whilst his was 
of a tenderness that filled Fav with 
apprehension, As soon as he « | shake 
off the importunities of the Abbé Leclerc, 
he made his way across to th As he 


joined them, he caught from the marquise 
the words : 
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‘«But my dear Eustace—”’ Then espy- 
ing him standing there, she stopped short. 
But the words and the intimacy they ar- 
gued sent a stab through des Favelles. 
She presented him to her companion,—a 
M. Talmont, who, she informed him, was 
an old friend of hers that lately had been 
absent in Touraine, where his estates were 
situated. This gentleman, after an ex- 
change of cold civilities, withdrew, leaving 
Favelles alone with the marquise. 

Of what he talked during the moments 
they stood thus apart, Favelles might have 
found some difficulty in saying. He only 
remembered afterwards that he had made 
no mention of politics, and that from the 
moment of his looking into the blue depths 
of her eyes until the importunate little Abbé 
came to interrupt them, M. de Sartines 
was again sunk into oblivion. 

As he was taking his departure she 
overjoyed him by a half timidly expressed 
hope that he would come again. He 
passed out into the street the happiest 
man in France that day, and so wonderful 
was his obsession that not even then did 
any thought of his mission intrude itself to 
mar the perfection of his fool’s paradise. 

Had he been able to overhear the things 
that were said in madame’s salon after his 
departure, he might have thought less of 
his love and more of his task. 

‘*M. de Sartines,’’ the little Abbé was 
saying, ‘‘commits the egregious error of 
believing that he controls the only system 
of espionage in France. A still more egre- 
gious error is that of sending this popin- 
jay into our midst.” 

‘*T think,’’ said M. Talmont, ‘‘ that 
Madame la Marquise has acted with a rare 
degree of wisdom in facilitating his advent 
amongst us. How do you propose, M. 
l Abbé, that we should deal with him?’’ 

‘I scarcely think,’ replied the Abbé 
Leclerc contemptuously, ‘‘that we need 
go the lengths of proposing anything. Let 
us leave him to madame. She will see that 
his time is wasted for him. Should he grow 
importunate, it will not be difficult to set 
him upon a false track. M. de Carnac, 
there, can write some more letters for M. 
de Sartines’ edification.”’ 

And so while they plotted on the one 
side and M. de Sartines plotted on the 
other, M. des Favelles—the connecting 
link between the two—was the only per- 
son whose thoughts did not run on intrigue 
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and counter-intrigue. The great passion 
that had taken possession of him was blot- 
ting all other considerations out of his life. 

Daily was he now to be found at the 
Hotel de Longuemain, where the pretty 
widow with her baby face and her schem- 
ing soul was fooling him to the very top 
of his bent. Sartines, who was keeping 
Favelles under surveillance, had this re- 
ported to him, and rejoiced to see the 
young gallant earnestly at work at last, as 
he imagined. 

Thus a week went by, and although 
already twice des Favelles had openly de- 
clared his passion to the marquise, the lat- 
ter had found a way of tantalizingly evading 
him. Until the plot they were hatching 
was ripe, the conspirators desired Favelles 
to be kept on in this manner; once it 
should have exploded, they would laugh 
in his face and contemptuously cast him 
aside. 

All might have gone in accordance with 
their desires had not M. des Favelles—who 
was beginning to account himself ill-used 
by madame—developed a jealousy which 
was no whit less furious than hislove. The 
object of it was M. Talmont, of the red 
face and bucolic figure, whom he had 
overheard the marquise address by his 
patronymic. After smoldering for a couple 
of days it blazed up suddenly one afternoon 
in consequence of his coming upon a man’s 
hat and cloak in the marquise’s boudoir, 
to which he had been admitted. 

‘*T take it,’’ he sneered, quivering with 
fury, ‘‘ that those garments are the property 
of your rustic friend Talmont?’’ 

She looked at him out of a pair of very 
innocent and very widely opened eyes. 

‘¢ But what then, monsieur ?’’ 

‘« This, madame—that you must dismiss 
one of us. You must choose between us. 
I love you, and—’’ 

** You weary me, M. des Favelles, with 
your repetitions,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
have told me a dozen times within two days 
that youloveme. Ihave told you that you 
must wait. I am not a girl, monsieur. I 
was wed before, and it was by no means a 
happy marriage. Is it strange that J should, 
therefore, wish to deliberate carefully so 
that I may avoid a second mistake ?’’ 

‘You talk,’’ he cried, ‘‘ as though men 
and women loved with their wits. Does 
your heart say nothing, madame ? ’’ 

‘‘Hélas! Once already has my heart 
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misled me. Let me first consider your 
suitability, monsieur, I beg.’’ 

Favelles sprang up, his face hot 
anger. 

‘It is a husband that I am proposing to 
you—not acoachman,’’ he blazed. ‘‘Since 
you will not choose between me and Tal- 
mont, I will leave the decision to Heaven. 
Where is the fellow? Where does the 
clown hide himself? ”’ 

‘‘T am at your service, sir,’’ came a 
dignified voice, and through the parting 
curtains that masked a doorway stepped 
Talmont, inquiry on his face. ‘* May I 
ask your will with me?’’ 

Now had either M. Talmont or Mad- 
ame de Longuemain divined the will of M. 
des Favelles and the meaning 6f his cryptic 
remark that he would leave the choice to 
Heaven, there would have been less eager 
Talmont’s part to come forward. 
The moment the secret agent’s eyes fell 
upon his rival he r ned his composure, 
and when he spoke it was in a voice of 
great deliberateness. 

‘¢M. Talmont,”’ said he, ‘‘ I have asked 
Madame de Longuemain to choose be 
tween us; but since she finds herself un- 
able to make the choice, I must leave it to 
the will of Heaven. Will you do me the 
honor to meet me at seven o’clock in the 
morning in the g of the Luxem- 
b urge, bringing a friend with you * 

‘¢But why should I kill you, 
sieur ?’’ inquired Talmont ingenuously. 

Des Favelles shrugged his shoulders. 

‘¢ I did not suppose, monsieur, that you 
had brought good manners from Touraine, 
but I did suppose—from the fact of meet 
ing you in madame’s salon—that you were 
not ‘completely destitute of them. ‘This 
boasting is out of date in Paris, and is said 
to bring bad luck. Sha 
morrow ?”’ 

To say that Talmont and the marquise 
were taken aback is far from doing justice 
to their condition. Here was a contin- 
vency certainly unlooked for. Talmont 
must not have a duel on his hands in this 
the ripening hour of their great conspiracy. 
The marquise set herself to the task of re- 
storing peace. She implored them to be 
calm and not to have her name on the lips 
of all Paris coupled with a duel. She be- 
sought Favelles to depart. But he was 
adamant. He would not go until he had 
received a reply from M. ‘Talmont, and, 


with 


ness on 


rden 


mon 


li I expect you to 
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what was more, he would not go save in M 
Talmont’s company, for he was not minded 
to allow his rival the advantages of being 
left behind. At this it was the marquise 
who became angry, and from intercession 
passed to hostility. 

**You asked me a moment ago, mon 
sieur, for my answer to your suit. [| will 
give it to you now—now that I have had 
an opportunity of judging how you « 


have. I desire you to leave my 
and never again to importune 1 
your presence,’’ 

Kavelles went white to the | ul 


for a second he seemed to hesitate, 

glance traveled to Talmont. ‘Then he 
drew himself up very rigidly, and, w a 
low and most formal bow, he turne 

heel and went without another w 

When he was gone Talmont expres 

regrets which the marquise, howe 

not appear to share. 


‘Pah !’’ she sneered with a toss of the 
head and a snap of the fingers, ‘*W 
harm can he do, the fool? H now 
nothing. Besides, what does it matter 
now? In three days the thing w be 
done, and, ma fot, Eustace, I have en 


dured the attentions of this trifler for con 
siderably longer than was to my ta 


‘“*Eenfin, we have done with h uid 
Talmont with a shrug, and he dist ed 
the subject. 

But they had by no means done » 
him, as they were to find to thei ut 
very night. 

[1] 

Upon reaching his lodging Fav had 
found a letter from the lieutenant neral, 
expressing surprise at having re ed no 
report from him since he had 1 en 
trusted with what M. de Sartines called thé 
‘¢Chateauroux affair.’’ He added that 
from this silence he apprehended that 
Favelles had conducted the matter with that 
levity which had now come to be chief 
characteristic, and he ended by say that, 
unless within twenty-four hours favored 
him with some definite information, he 
(M. de Sartines) would wash h inds of 
him, and leave him to starve. Chat letter 
was the last straw. Ruinstared him now in 
the face, and its imminence was to the 


luxuriously nurtured Favelles a very ugly 
business. He cursed Madame de Longue 
main, concerning whom he had n 
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left. From the tone she had taken with 
him he now inferred that he had been 
nothing more than a dupe in the hands of 
that woman and of Talmont, her lover. 

The ‘‘Green Pillar’? in the Rue St, 
Honoré was the eating-house he fre- 
quented, and there he sat that evening, 
brooding and desperate, when suddenly a 
voice smote his ear that seemed to galvan- 
ize him into sudden and most violent action. 
It was the voice of Talmont, who had 
entered the house in the company of an- 
other, and who had taken a seat close by. 

There were few people in the room at 
the time, and of those few none saw clearly 
what took place until they were startled by 
the crash of M. Talmont’s fall, as chair 
and man went over. 

‘*Will you fight me now?” roared the 
infuriated man of fashion, standing above 
his fallen enemy. 

‘Since you insist,” answered Talmont, 
gathering himself up, ‘‘I will meet you in 
the morning at—’’ 

‘* Not in the morning,’’ the other inter- 
rupted him. ‘*You had your chance of 
that, and you disdained it. You shall 
fight me now and here.’’ 

At that the landlord interfered with the 
announcement that he would have no 
brawling in the ‘Green Pillar.’’ But des 
Favelles tossed the lace back from his 
wrist, and threatened to run the host 
through the vitals if he interfered. His 
wig had got awry in his excitement, and he 
presented a comically rakish appearance. 
But there was nothing comical in his atti- 
tude. His sword looked mighty danger- 
ous, and there was an ugly gleam in his 
eye, which decided the host to send to the 
nearest corps-de-garde for the watch. 

But long before it arrived M. des 
Favelles and his rival were giving a mas- 
terly exhibition of small-sword play. Tal- 
mont was the first to score, by running his 
opponent through the sword-arm. It 
looked as if this should end the encounter, 
when des Favelles, passing his sword into 
his left hand, and, utterly disregarding his 
wound and the blood he was losing, began 
to make things extremely unpleasant for 
Talmont. A left-hand fencer of mediocre 
ability is very discomposing to face, and 
has an incalculable advantage over a man 
meeting him in the ordinary way. Of this 
M. Talmont became more and more sensi- 
ble, until, just as the hastily summoned 
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guardians of the peace rushed into the 
room, he received Favelles’ point full in 
the breast, and sank, a limp mass of legs 
and arms, to the floor, whilst Favelles him- 
self collapsed, fainting into a chair. 

M. des Favelles recovered consciousness 
in the guard-room of the Chatelét, whither 
both the combatants had been conveyed. 
Standing beside him he found M. de Sar- 
tines, whose wontedly solemn face wore 
now an amused smile. 

‘‘Favelles,’’ said he, ‘‘I congratulate 
you on your zeal and your adroitness. To 
have contrived that brawl and to have thus 
delivered him into our hands was the 
cleverest ruse for which it has ever been 
my good fortune to compliment one of my 
subordinates. How you recognized him I 
cannot think, for so cleverly had he out- 
witted my spies that I had no notion he 
was in France. The very letters upon 
which I acted were nothing but decoy doc- 
uments intended to make me suppose him 
abroad. You have well employed your 
last chance, Favelles, and I shall see to it 
that you are rewarded in addition to keep- 
ing you in the service of France. But tell 
me how you recognized him. What was 
it aroused your suspicions ?’’ 

‘*T am very faint,’? murmured Favelles 
feebly, ‘‘and my wits work slowly. May 
I inquire to whom you are referring, 
monsieur ?’’ 

‘‘Why to Madame de Longuemain’s 
brother, the Chevalier de Chateauroux, 
yonder.”’ 

Understanding nothing, Favelles turned 
to behold only Talmont, whom a couple 
of men were tending. Then of a sudden 
he understood, and he closed his eyes lest 
Sartines should see in them a reflection of 
his astonishment. 

‘*T must beg of you to allow that to re- 
main my secret, monsieur,’’ he murmured. 
‘*You asked me to discover his where- 
abouts ; I have done more ; I have found 
and delivered to you the man himself. 
I beg of you to be satisfied with that.” 

‘« Satisfied ?’’ echoed Sartines, who was 
in excellent humor. ‘‘I am more than 
satisfied. Do you know there was a mo- 
ment when I almost thought that Madame 
de Longuemain was leading you away 
from your duty ?’’ 

‘* There was a moment when I thought 
that myself,’’ murmured Favelles, in 
tones inaudible to the lieutenant-general. 
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The Case of Billy Maginn and Margaret Winters 
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R. POTTER puts too high a value 
M on his own services, I am the best 

judge of the worth of what he has 
done for us. As payment in full for his 
work in the case of the Merchants’ Pack- 
ing Company, I enclose a check for one 
thousand dollars. Also a receipt in full 
which he will sign and return without 
delay.’’ . 
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The note was signed by Isaac Wagner, 
head of the beef trust. As Peter Potter 
read it, the muscles about his mouth tight- 
ened. So Wagner intended to treat him 
as he did everybody else, paying no atten 
tion to contracts made by his subordinates ? 
The Privateer got up and stood before tl 


window, his head sunk down betweer 


broad shoulders, his hands in his pock 
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lke Wagner, the head of the trust 


rocking backward and forward from heels to 
toes. He pictured to himself the squat, 
fat figure of the president of the beef trust, 
utter contempt for the rights of others 
written in the expression of the heavy, pen- 
dulous lips and the scornful glare in the 
little rat-eyes, half hidden in the folds of 
flesh. 

Wagner was the personification of the 
inhuman, brutal power of money. Into 
the mind of Peter Potter came a venom- 
ous resolution to teach the old toad the 
strength of other weapons. 

‘«Mr. Potter engages to shortly give Mr. 
Wagner a more exalted idea of the value 
of his services,’’ he wrote. ‘* He encloses 
receipt for one thousand dollars on ac- 
count, the remainder of his fee he will 
proceed to collect at his convenience.’’ 

He enclosed this note in a letter to the 
general manager of the Wagner Packing 
Company, with whom the broken contract 
had been made. That evening, after din- 
ner, he left his apartment on the North 
side for a lonely walk through Lincoln 
Park. 

It was a warm night in late October, 
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and a red moon hung in the western 
sky. As he walked up the splendid sweep 
of the drive, he could hear the waves whis- 
pering against the sea-wall, and scattered 
here and there on the benches he half un- 
consciously saw young men and women 
sitting, their arms about each others’ 
waists. All the time his mind was at work 
on the problem of teaching Isaac Wagner 
the danger of insulting the Business Pri- 
vateer. 

Turning, absent-mindedly, to cross the 
high curve of Suicide Bridge over the 
lagoon, he was suddenly aroused by a col- 
lision with a young man who turned quick- 
ly from the railing just as he approached. 
Potter glanced at the face thrown into re- 
lief by the moonlight. 

‘*Why, hello, Billy,” he said with a 
smile. ‘‘Just getting ready to jump 
off ?’’ 

‘The water looks too cold,’’ laughed 
the young man, with a furtive air of re- 
straint. ‘‘ Pretty night, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* Yes. . Come and walk with me.’’ 

The young fellow hesitated, and Peter 
Potter, looking at him sharply, made up 
his mind instantly. 

‘¢Come on, Billy,’’ he insisted slipping 
his hand beneath the other’s arm. ‘Walk 
down to the house with me. How’s the 
world treating you, anyhow? I haven't 
seen you for six months.’’ 

**T guess I’ve got no right to com- 
plain.’’ 

Petter Potter caught the insincere note 
in the voice, noticed the bitter look in the 
young face. 

‘<I don’t believe I can come to-night,’’ 
the young man added. ‘‘ I’ve an engage- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, Billy. Unless, of 
course, your engagement is with Marga- 
ret.”’ 

Potter felt the young man wince. 

‘*All right. I'll go. I guess my en- 
gagement ’Il keep.’’ 

Yama San, Potter’s Japanse butler, put 
a bottle of Scotch and smoking tools on 
the table in the library. The two filled 
their pipes, and Billy Maginn lay back in a 
big Morris chair with an affectation of ease. 
As Peter Potter watched the red reflection 
of the fire playing on the boy’s face, he 
caught that clear resemblance to the long- 
dead mother, which never failed to stir the 
tenderest memories in his own atrophied 
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heart. For this was the boy who might 
have been—should have been, he never 
failed to feel—his own son. Now Billy 
was in deep trouble, and the Privateer re- 
called his promise, made just before Mary 
Maginn died, twenty-four years ago, that 
he would look after and care for the baby 
boy who was left behind. 

‘¢ Billy,’”’ he said, ‘‘ what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘‘It’s nothing,’’ said the boy in stub- 
born confusion. 

‘‘Have you quarreled with Margaret, 
Billy?’ Peter Potter persisted. 

Billy Maginn clutched the arms of his 
chair. 

‘¢Miss Winters has broken our en- 
gagement,’’ he said slowly, speaking 
with the terrible solemnity of the very 
young. 

Just for an instant the shadow of a cyn- 
ical smile played around the corners of 
Peter Potter’s eyes. ‘‘She’s discovered 
she don’t love you, eh ?’’ he said sharply. 

‘*She does love me,’’ Billy answered 
defiantly. ‘‘ That’s the hard part of it.’’ 

Peter Potter said nothing. He stood 
perfectly still, staring at the speaker with 
half-closed eyes through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke. 

‘¢ This afternoon I got anote from Mar- 
garet. She wanted to see me. I went 
over when the bank closed. When she 
came into the room I hardly knew her. 
‘What on earth’s the matter, Madge?’ I 
asked, walking across to meet her. She 
backed herself up against the wall as if 
she were afraid of me. ‘I am going to 
break our engagement,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
love you.’ 

‘¢For a second I felt like laughing. 
Then I saw that the poor little girl was all 
keyed up to the snapping point. She was 
tearing a lace curtain to pieces with one 
hand. I could hear it rip. 

‘¢¢Don’t try to argue with me,’ she 
went on, while I stood like a gawk. ‘My 
mind is made up. It’s all over between 
us. I can’t explain. I don’t love you.’ 

‘¢ There were big, black circles under her 
eyes and her lips were all twisted up. 

‘¢ ¢ Madge, dear,’ I said, for I could see 
she was deadly serious, though it sounded 
like a piece from the stage, ‘you might as 
well tell me the truth.’ 

‘¢¢T don’t love you, and our engage- 
ment is broken,’ she repeated like a par- 
rot, never taking her eyes off me. Then 
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she backed out of the room, In the door- 
way she nodded her head at me and said: 
‘Good-by, Billy.’ 

‘‘T called after her, but she had gone. 
Her father came in a minute later. Poor 
old man! He looked all worked up, too. 
He fainted down at the bank yesterday. 

‘¢¢Mr. Winters,’ I said, ‘you know 
what Margaret has just told me ?’ 

*¢¢ Yes,’ he answered without sitting 
down. ‘Under the circumstances she 
could do nothing else.’ 

‘¢ <I want to know the real reasons for it.’ 

‘¢¢ Didn’t she tell you ?’ 

‘¢¢She told me half a dozen times she 
didn’t love me.’ 

*¢ «Well, young man,’ he said, ‘I can’t 
give you any better reason than that.’ ’’ 

‘*You say,’? broke in Peter Potter, 
‘‘that Mr. Winters fainted down at the 
bank yesterday ?”’ 
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she said 


“*T don’t love you,’ 
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‘*Yes, Old man Wagner came in about 
two o’clock and called him into the direc- 
tor’s room. When Mr. Winters came out 
an hour later he looked ten years older. 
His face was white, and when he sat down 
at his desk I saw that his hands were 
shaking. A little bit later he keeled over 
and fell off his chair. We sent him home, 
and he wasn’t down to the bank at all to- 
day.’’ 

Peter Potter said nothing. He was 
rocking back and forth now,—heels,— 
toes,—heels,—toes. His heavy eyebrows 
were pulled far down, his sunken head 
thrust far forward from his shoulders. 
Never had his resemblance to a great bird 
of prey, poising itself for flight, been more 
striking. 

‘‘Ike Wagner ?”’ he asked finally. Billy 
Maginn sullenly nodded his head in assent. 
‘*He’s a director in the bank,’’ the boy 
said, 

In the cold, gray eyes of the Privateer 
glowed a wicked light. ‘* You come back 
here at eight o’clock to-morrow night, 
Billy,’’ he said. ‘‘ And don’t say a word 
to anybody about what has happened.’’ 

Billy Maginn went out and Peter Potter 
sat down to his scrap books. He had two 
whole volumes devoted to the career of 
Isaac Wagner. He read them through 
from the beginning. It was a tremendous 
story. Born the son of a butcher in Hun- 
gary, Wagner had come to the United 
States forty years before, an ignorant, half- 
savage, bull-chested lout ofa boy. By piecing 
together scattered bits of information, the 
Privateer could make out the whole record 
of his career. Starting in a country 
slaughter house in the prairie village of 
Chicago, where he killed steers with his 
own hand, Wagner had climbed relentlessly 
upward until now he was the master of the 
provision trade of the world. He could 
stretch out his hand and the governors of 
a dozen great States would jump through 
his fingers. In far corners of the earth his 
name was known and feared. Now, in his 
later years, all his unsatiable ambition was 
centered in his only son, Isaac Wagner, 
Jr., a young man chiefly celebrated so far 
for his sensational escapades with chorus 
girls, Recently the elder Wagner had built 
himself a Gothic castle on the Lake Shore 
Drive, and was beginning to chop his way 
into society with the hitherto invincible 
cleaver of a master butcher. 
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Another big scrap book was filled with 
clippings about Thomas Winters and his 
family. That also Potter read carefully. 
Then, until three o'clock, he lay awake, 
trying to figure out what possible hold 
Wagner could have on the president of the 
Ninth National Bank, and what possible 
interest he could have in forcing Mr. Win- 
ters to compel his daughter to break her 
engagement with young Billy Maginn. 

By nine o’clock the next morning the 
Privateer was in his office. There, in 
rapid succession, he held conferences with 
half a dozen of the most important brokers 
on La Salle street. Clarence Darling, who 
acted as Potter’s agent in the case of the 
Senator’s daughter, and who is a standard 
authority of the gossip of the smart set, 
was also consulted. By noon Peter Potter 
had made up his mind. He sent Tom, 
his old colored man, over to the Ninth 
National with a note asking President Win- 
ters to call during the afternoon. 

At three o’clock the old banker came in, 
looking puzzled and perturbed. Potter 
noted that the bank president’s customary 
manner of professional dignity failed to en 
tirely cover a certain furtive restraint which 
showed itself in his eyes, and in the nerv 
ous twitching of the muscles about his 
mouth. 

‘‘Your note was a trifle unusual, Mr. 
Potter,’’ Mr. Winters began. 

‘«Yes,’’ answered Peter Potter, coolly. 
‘¢So was my reason for sending it. Please 
sit down.’’ 

Mr. Winters sat down, uncertainly, on 
the edge of a chair, and proceeded to 
nervously stroke his short, white beard. 

‘<I called you over here,’’ the Privateer 
went on, ‘‘to ask how much of the funds 
of the Ninth National bank you have in- 


vested in backing the Fuller wheat 
corner ?’’ 
The old banker sprang to his feet. 


‘¢ What do you mean by asking me such a 
question ? ’’ he asked hotly. 

‘*Mr. Winters,’’ Potter went on, speak- 
ing in a level tone of voice, ‘‘I know that 
you are involved in that wheat deal. | 
know that you have used the funds of the 
bank.’’ 

The banker grew angry, blustered, threat- 
ened, finally broke down and pled pitifully 
for mercy. Within an hour Potter knew 


that the bank was involved to the extent of 
half a million dollars. 
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PETER POTTER: 
‘¢ By noon to-morrow,’’ 
««T shall make arrangements to replace the 
money you have taken from the bank. 
And I shall take the management of the 
wheat deal entirely off your hands,’’ 

The old banker looked at him incredu- 
lously. ‘*Why—what reason,—’’ he 
stammered. 

‘‘T don’t want to see your daughter 
forced to marry young Ike Wagner,’’ broke 
in Peter Potter. ‘*‘lhat’s one reason.’”’ 

Mr. Winters’ face flushed fiery red. 
‘«That’s a private matter,’’ he said, with a 
pitiful attempt at his old dignity. 

‘“No, Winters,’’ replied the Privateer. 
‘¢The trouble is, that you’re afraid of old 
Ike Wagner. I’m not afraid of him. He 
can’t prove anything on you, can he?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said the banker, hesitatingly. 
‘That is, he has no proof now. If the 
securities are replaced he couldn’t—” 

‘They'll be ready before noon to- 
morrow,’’ Peter Potter interrupted. 
‘*We’ll call in the bank examiner in the 
afternoon. When he reports everything 
as it should be, the old man will have no 
further hold on you.’’ 

Astonishment and relief shone in Win- 
ters’ eyes. ‘* But what are you doing this 
for, Potter ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘[T want to collect the balance of a 
debt that old Ike Wagner owes me,’’ an- 
swered the Privateer. ‘‘ At the same time 
I’ll be paying a debt that -I’ve been owing 
for more than twenty years.’’ 

That evening Peter Potter told Billy 
Maginn in a general way what he had 
done. ‘‘Your future father-in-law got 
badly mixed up in a business deal,’’ he 
said. ‘It isn’t necessary to go into de- 
tails, but certain important financial inter- 
ests got the old man into a corner and 
threatened to ruin him. Margaret was 
trying to help her father. I’ve fixed things 
so that it won’t be necessary for her to do 
anything further. In fact, if you should 
go over to the house about Friday evening 
[ expect you’d find somebody glad to see 
you.’’ 

The boy sprang up, his whole face 
shining with joy and gratitude. ‘‘ You 
mean it’s all right again, Mr. Potter ?’’ he 
burst out. 

‘<Tt’ll be all right again by Friday night, 
Billy,’? answered the Privateer. 

‘¢What can I ever do for you ?”’ 

‘¢Come around and see me again Fri- 


he said finally, 
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day night, after you’ve seen Margaret. 
And don’t ask the girl too many questions. 
Take my word for it that everything’s all 


right.’’ 

N ext morning Peter Potter took a big bun- 
dle of securities over tothe Ninth National 
Bank. At the same time he assumed in 
his own name and those of his associates 
all the contracts for wheat already bought 
on margins by Winters and the others 
interested in the Fuller wheat deal. That 
afternoon the national bank examiner went 
to work on the books of the bank. He 
found everything intact. Old man Wagner 
read his report in the papers on Friday 
morning and rushed over to the bank to 
see Winters. He was received with icy 
formality. Relieved of the awful fear which 
had crushed him, Winters went now to the 
other extreme. He defied Wagner to do 
his worst, and finally ordered him out of 
his office. Wagner, on whose tough hide 
a tongue-lashing made no impression, went 


out quietly. He realized that he had no 
proof of embezzlement against Winters. 
He was certain that the banker must have 


secured assistance at the last minute and 
made good his shortage. But the con- 
temptuous scorn with which Winters had 


dismissed his allusion to the desired mar- 
riage of his son rankled like a fresh burn. 
He determined to turn all his vast re- 
sources to the business of breaking the 
Fuller wheat corner and thus involving 


Winters and his backers in irretrievable 


ruin. He was smiling grimly as he walked 
down La Salle Street to his office, and 


those who noticed the smile knew that the 
old man was about to tighten the coils on 
some unfortunate. 

Peter Potter heard the account of this 
interview with a smile. It was just what 
he expected, and that evening when Billy 
Maginn came in jubilant from his talk with 
Margaret, he let the boy a trifle deeper 
into the secret of his plans. 


‘*T don’t mind telling you, Billy,’’ he 
said, ‘that old Ike Wagner, the head of 


the beef trust, may have had something to 
do with getting Mr. Winters into his scrape. 
Now I’ve got a little argument of my own 
on with Mr. Wagner, and you can help me 
out, if you will.’’ 

silly Maginn sprang to his feet. 
me how,’’ he cried enthusiastically. 

‘¢T am trying to run a corner in wheat, 
Billy, and Ike Wagner is on the other side 


‘« Tell 
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of the fence. He is determined to land 
me in the poor-house.’’ 

‘¢What can I do ?’’ 

‘‘If you follow directions, you can 
just about land Mr. Wagner a knock-out 
punch inthe solar plexus. Here—’’ He 
handed the young man a thin book, bound 
in paper and printed in French. ‘* You 
can read it?”’ 


books with him. We must win this fight 
with some other weapons. All you've got 


to do is to keep your mouth shut and fol- 
low directions.’’ 

Next day Billy Maginn resigned his posi- 
tion in the bank and matriculated at Rush 
Medical College, where arrangements were 
made for him to pursue his studies and 
experiments along special lines. 
































“7 don’t want to see your daughter marry Wagner” 


‘** Yes, but what on earth is the thing? ”’ 
He turned the pages curiously. ‘‘It seems 
to be a report of the Paris Pasteur Insti- 
tute on a new inoculation for small-pox. 
What’s that got to do with Wagner and 
the wheat deal ?’’ 

‘* Billy,’’ said the Privateer, ‘‘ you 
know that Wagner commands more ready 
money than any man west of New York. 
I’m not fool enough to measure pocket- 


Meanwhile the campaign of Wagner to 
break the wheat corner went briskly on. 
As Peter Potter had foreseen, the name of 
the great packer did not appear at all dur- 
ing the preliminaries. But the brokers 
acting for Potter and his associates found 
no difficulty in getting all the wheat they 
wanted to buy long. They took millions 


of bushels for December delivery, the 
price gradually rising until it reached one 
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dollar and twenty cents. At that point 
—it was three weeks before delivery day— 
they bought three million bushels of wheat 
in a single day. Practically all the funds 
of which the Privateer could get control 
were tied up in margins. 

‘¢ To-morrow,’’ Peter Potter told Billy 
Maginn, ‘‘I want you to go down to South 
Chicago. Here’s a letter to a man who 
will put you to work on one of the big 
whaleback ore carriers. It’s about time 
for Wagner to make his great stroke. He’s 
got all the elevators in the Northwest full 
of real wheat, and he must start after it 
soon if he expects to get it here in time 
for delivery on the 31st.’’ 

‘¢ Are you sure he will do it that way?”’ 

‘¢Tt’s the only way he can get it here in 
time. Besides that’s the way he broke the 
last big corner.’’ 

The day after Billy Maginn went to work 
as clerk of the fleet of whalebacks, signs 
of activity began on the big boats. Crews 
were set to work on an even dozen of the 
monsters and within twenty-four hours the 
great empty flotilla steamed out into the 
lake toward the north. 

In his aerie, high up on the sixteenth 
floor, Peter Potter stood rocking back and 
forth as the long procession swept by out- 
side the breakwater. It was a tremen- 
dous sight. The capacity of the fleet was 
more than three million bushels of wheat. 
Potter knew that Isaac Wagner had more 
than that amount stored and waiting in the 
elevators at Duluth and the Superiors. If 
he could safely deliver the grain in Chi- 
cago by December 31, and demand one 
dollar and twenty cents in cash for every 
bushel of it, the wheat corner would be 
broken to pieces and Potter and his friends 
would be beggared and bankrupt. Yet as 
he watched the great fleet of ore carriers 
sail by on their great errand there was a 
cynical smile on the face of the Privateer. 

Early one morning, more than two 
weeks later, Peter Potter lay off the har- 
bor of Milwaukee in a tug and watched 
the twelve whalebacks, each heavily 
laden and lying low down in the water, 
steam slowly past on their way to the Chi- 
cago grain docks. At the stern of the boat 
in the lead he caught a signal which caused 
him to put about his tug and hurry back to 
Milwaukee. There he filed two duplicate 
telegrams, one addressed tothe superintend- 
ent of the National Marine Hospital in Chi- 
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cago, the other to the commander of the 
revenue cutter Fessenden, then lying in 
winter quarters in Chicago harbor. ‘That 
done, he took the train for the same city. 

Three hours later he was standing again 
in his office on the sixteenth floor, looking 
out over the lake with a pair of field glasses. 
Just inside the breakwater he saw the old 
black revenue steamer, with steam up. 

‘¢ Quick work,’’ he said to himself. 

At three o’clock he made out a long 
ribbon of smoke stretching across the 
northern horizon. Shortly after the /¢s- 
senden put out and steamed slowly to the 
north. Off Lincoln Park, the revenue cut- 
ter met the approaching procession. 
Through the glasses Potter saw a small 
boat leave the cutter and its crew of three 
men board the first of the whalebacks, 
which had stopped to receive them. Pot- 
ter counted twelve of the big ore steamers. 
They were all there! One after the other 
they crept slowly down towards and inside 
the outer breakwater. There followed a 
painful delay. Finally the twelve 
ships came to anchor about the circumfer- 
ence of a great half circle. Then to the 


topmast of each of them rose and fluttered 
an ominous yellow flag. 
Next morning the newspapers announced 


that smallpox had broken out on board the 


John Carling, one of the fleet of whale- 


5? 

backs which Isaac Wagner, president of 
the beef trust, had sent to bring three 
million bushels of wheat from the 
west in an effort to break the great Fuller 
wheat corner. The victim was a young 
man who had acted as clerk of the fleet. 
His duties had carried him on board every 
ship of the fleet, and all the crews had 
been exposed. Under direction of the 
Marine Hospital Service, backed by an 
order direct from Washington, the Carling 
and its sister ships, together with all the 
men on board them, were put into quaran- 
tine for thirty days. During that period 
no member of the crews of any of the fleet 
would be allowed to land, and no part of 
their cargoes could be handled. By the 
time the embargo was removed it was 
pointed out that the great Fuller wheat 
deal would be over. Settlement day was 
less than a week off. 

During the next few days the price of 
wheat went soaring. At one dollar anda 
half Peter Potter sold enough to keep the 
price steady at about that figure. Mean- 
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while Isaac Wagner was making desperate 
efforts to force the Government to release 
his fleet. He burned the wires to Wash- 
ington with his messages, and then went 
down to the national capital himself to try 
the effect of a personal interview. A direct 
appeal to the President met with a decisive 
rebuff. The head of the beef trust was 
given to understand in the plainest and 
most forcible language that, where the pub- 
lic health was in danger, his possible finan- 
cial loss, —tremendous though it might be, 
—was a matter of no importance. 

On settlement day, when the great De- 
cember wheat deal expired by natural lim- 
itation, the price of wheat went to two 
dollars a bushel. Peter Potter made pri- 
vate settlements at much lower figures with 
most of the shorts. But from all the brokers 
whom he even suspected of acting for Wag- 
ner, he exacted the last cent. The news- 
papers estimated that the profits of the 
Potter syndicate were upwards of three 
million dollars. 
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Thirty days later the ships were released 
from quarantine. All too late, the ficet 
of huge whalebacks steamed up to the 
docks and discharged their cargoes, only to 
add to the losses of Isaac Wagner. ‘That 
same night Peter Potter sat down to his 
desk and wrote two letters. 

‘IT enclose herewith,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a 
receipt in full for balance due me by the 
Wagner Packing Company and its presi- 
dent.’’ The Privateer smiled grimly as he 
addressed the letter to Isaac Wagner and 
wrote ‘‘ Personal ’’ across the envelope. 

In the second letter was enclosed a 
check for a large sum. ‘With best wishes 
for a long and happy married life,’’ read 
the note which went with it. - The envelope 
was addressed to Miss Margaret Winters. 

‘¢And now,’’ said the Privateer aloud, 
looking up from his desk, ‘‘I wish I knew 
how to reach the Frenchman who figured 
out so carefully the way to produce a mild 
but typical case of smallpox by inoculation. 
These scientists never get their due.’’ 
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The Artistic Awakening brought about by the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial and the Columbian Exposition—The Work of Whistler 
and Sargent whose Aim it was to Express in their Pictures 


the Essence and _ the 


Spirit 


Rather than the Material 


By Charles H. Caffin 


AUTHOR OF “HOW TO 


HE year 1876 is a memorable land- 
mark in our industrial and artistic 
development. Then it was that the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia re- 
vealed to multitudes of people the artistic 
resources of the Old World and the com- 
parative barrenness in this respect of our 
own country, It produced a great awak- 
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ening and set forces in motion which cul- 
minated seventeen years later in our pre- 
senting to the world, as an evidence of the 
enthusiasm and thoroughness with which 
we had studied the lesson of beauty, the 
most artistic international exposition that 
the world has yet seen,—the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 
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But before trying to review the condi- 
tions and achievements that intervened 
between these two epochal dates, let us 
note briefly the signs of movement that 
preceded the earlier of the two. In the 
previous chapter we saw how Hunt, La 
Farge and Inness sought abroad the inspira- 
tion and the lessons of European art, both 
from the old masters and the modern, and 
became the pioneers in this country of a 
new conception of the scope and possibili- 
ties of painting. There were, however, 
other forces at work. About this time, 
namely in the early sixties, there also re- 
turned from Paris two young architects, 
Richard Morris Hunt and Henry H. Rich- 
ardson, who had been studying in the 
famous architectural schools of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. At the time they returned 
to this country, American architecture had 
sunk from considerable worthiness to the 
lowest ebb, and they became pioneers of a 
movement toward better things, and an 
example to other students also to seek in- 
struction abroad. But another force, and 
in many respects a still more significant 
one, had appeared in the interest which 
laymen were beginning to take in artistic 
matters. In 1870, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, was incorporated, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
was granted a charter by the State Legis- 
lature, which, in the following year, at the 
request of the municipal authorities, 
passed an act making an appropriation for 
a building in Central Park. You will re- 
call that in 1791 the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts was founded in Philadelphia 
through the initiation of Charles Wilson 
Peale, by the leading business and pro- 
fessional citizens of that day, Since then, 
I believe, no museum, until the ones in 
Boston and New York, had been founded 
by laymen for the accumulation of the art 
of the world, so stubborn had been the 
idea of isolation from the Old World. 

Now, however, this had been broken in 
upon. The little America of the fathers 
had grown into a vast continent, already 
too small to confine the impetuous energies 
of its people. Already had begun that tide 
of travel Europeward, and the American 
amateur began to invade the foreign picture 
market and to offer alluring inducements 
to private owners to part with their treas- 
ures. 

To this movement already on foot, the 
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Centennial Exhibition gave an immense 
impetus. There was presented an indus- 
trial, as well as an artistic, object lesson ; 
exhibits, on the one hand, of what were 
simply and solely works of art; on the 
other, of objects of utility or of luxury, 
beautified by artistic designs and treatment. 
To the superior attractiveness of these lat 
ter over corresponding goods of home 
manufacture neither merchants nor public 
could be blind, and, when upon the close 
of the Centennial many of these exhibits 
were presented to the City of Philadelphia, 
they were installed as a permanent exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Crafts in one of the build- 
ings in Fairmount Park. It was then rec- 
ognized that it was not enough to have 
beautiful examples of foreign goods, but 
that some practical step should be taken to 
give technical and artistic training to do 
mestic craftsmen. Accordingly was started, 
again as the result of a citizens’ movement, 
the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art, 
the first of its kind in the country. 
Moreover, in 1877, a little group of 
painters, recently returned from abroad, 
co-operated with some of the older menin 
organizing the Society of American Artists. 
It comprised among its earliest members 
John La Farge, Robert Swain Gifford, 
William Sartain, Louis C. Tiffany, J. Alden 
Weir, Will H. Low, William M. Chase, J. 
H. Twachtman, Abbott H. Thayer, Fran- 
cis Lathrop, and D. Maitland Armstrong 


These names belong to the years 1877- 
1879, and were supplemented each follow- 
ing year by those of other promising men, 


as they returned from abroad and made 
their presence felt. In fact, to be elected 
to the Society in those days was practically 
the final graduation of the studentship 
abroad. ‘The names became so numerous 
that on the present occasion, even a men 
tion is impossible. Moreover, it is not 
with names that we are concerned, but 
with phases in the story of American paint- 
ing, and with individuals only so far as 
they exercised an influence upon the 
changing conditions or serve to illustrate 
them. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Paris, the clearing-house of the 
world for things artistic, was teeming with 
conflicting theories as to the artist’s point 
of view and method of painting. The air 
was thick with the clash of contending bat- 
tle cries, and amidst the din, supremely 
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unaffected by aught except the doctrine 
of his own election, self-poised and confi- 
dent, moved one American,—Whistler. 
In this respect, though otherwise a modern 
of moderns, he was a survival of an older 
America, that had time and taste for theo- 
ries. As for the other students who began 
to crowd to Paris, they were the product 
of that New America, alive to facts, teem- 
ing with actuality, confronted not with 
theories but with conditions. At home 
there were few opportunities of learning 
to paint, still fewer of studying the works 
of master painters. These men came to 
Europe that they might glean knowledge 
from the galleries, to Paris that they might 
learn to paint, and such was their concen- 
tration and receptivity, characteristic of 
the race, that the Americans speedily came 
to be recognized as the aptest of the Paris 
students. The men under whom the 
majority of them studied were Géréme, 
Bonnat and Carolus-Duran; Géréme, a 
scholarly, frigid formalist, a master of com- 
position and detail, a better draughtsman 
than a painter; Bonnat, an analyst and 
naturalist, one who painted the person in 
front of him exactly as his keen vision saw 
it and with masculine precision ; Carolus- 
Duran, best painter of the three, but a 
man of smaller mind, a dexterous manipu- 
lator, much enamored of millinery—a 
Mantilini of the brush. It will be part of 
our study to note how far the influence of 
these men abided with their pupils, how 
far the latter, facing other conditions at 
home, developed along their own lines. 
But first of Whistler, a prince among 
borrowers,—an ‘‘electic’’ is the latest 
word, one who helped himself to what he 
needed, and yet maintained his independ- 
ence, and was so far an influence that 
there is scarcely a painter to-day who does 
not, either because of,agreement or dis- 
agreement, owe him something. He made 
a mystery of his birth, but it seems to have 
occurred in Lowell, Mass., in 1834. His 
father, Major George Whistler, was an 
engineer, who went to Russia to lay out 
the St. Petersburg and Moscow railway, 
and occupied an influential position under 
Emperor Nicholas. After the father’s 
death his mother returned to America to 
educate her son, who in time was entered 
at West Point. His studies there, how- 
ever, being interrupted, he went to Paris, 
and became the pupil of Gleyre, in whose 
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studio he associated with Degas, Bracque- 
mond, Fantin-Latour, and Legros. Yet 
this experience was but an incident in his 
career, his real teachers being Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, and the Japanese. 

Rembrandt taught him to be an etcher, 
and to-day he ranks in this department of 
art as the foremost of the moderns, the 
worthiest rival of the old Dutch master. 
From Velasquez he learned to represent the 
object or person, not as the mind knows it 
to be, but as the eyes see it; not to com- 
pile an inventory of facts of detail, but to 
render the ‘‘impression’’ registered by a 
single glance. He learned also to strive for 
the grand serenity of line and to prefer 
tall panel portraits as offering opportunity 
for a sweep of movement in the figure; to 
make the contour line elusive, here merg- 
ing into background, there emerging trom 
it; to avoid the artificial contrast of light 
and shade, but instead to place the object 
in an evenly diffused light and model, not 
by means of shadows, but by accurate 
rendering of the amount of light reflected 
from each plane or surface, ina word, by 
‘‘values.’”” From Velasquez, too, he 
gained the further lesson that beauty of 
color is not dependent on brilliance of hue, 
but that in blacks, whites, and grays, and 
faded rose there are possibilities of most 
exquisite tones and harmonies. And this 
truth was corroborated by his study of 
Japanese art, from which he derived still 
farther insight into the mystery of delicate 
tonal combination; moreover, into the 
charm of flat painting and of informal com- 
positions, with ingenious surprises of ar- 
rangement, subtly balanced, and, lastly, 
that great lesson of Oriental art—the habit 
of valuing the abstract rather than the 
concrete, of representing not so much the 
individual as the type, and of looking be- 
yond the material to the essence or spirit. 

I suppose it is scarcely necessary to say 
that not all these details of practice and 
point of view were peculiar to Whistler. 
To Velasquez, for example, he was proba- 
bly directed by his friend Manet. At any 
rate the latter has the credit of being the 
first to revive the study of the great Span- 
iard, and in consequence has been called 
the leader of modern impressionism. 


Moreover, the study was quickly taken up 
by many, by Carolus-Duran, for instance, 
who handed it on to Sargent, and by 
Chase, who pursued it at first hand in the 
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Prado Gallery in Madrid, and has been But what was peculiar to Whistler was 
instrumental in spreading it among Amer- his pre-eminence in etching and his aim, 
ican students. Nor was the influence of which appears in all but his earliest work, 
japanese art slow in circulating among to express the essence and the spirit rather 
, 
Beatrice Goelet, by John S. Sargent 

A close student of Velasquez, Hals, and the Scotch artist Raechurn, Sargent paint 

impression which the subject produces on his mind usually ith the freshness of tmm 

diacy and, as arule,only inthe case of a child such as this, ts there any feeling of sympat 

other artists, and to-day you may see the than the material. We may find a con- 


trace of it in the spotted arrangement on 
the page of half the illustrations in our 
magazines. 


nection between these two facts, for etch- 


ing is a medium of expression peculiarly 
capable of suggestion, a line or two, even 
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The Wertheimer daughters, by John S. Sargent 


Dispa nate as a mirror, his mind reflects the surface characteristics of his 
silter, lhe mannerisms of ¢ rpressions and the individualities of dress and gesture 
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Vrs. Carl Meyer and children, by John S. Sargent 


No painter of the f nt day can better vender the elewance of fashionable femininity; but 


the opportunity of luau is display, he is never carried away by it. /tinterestshimasap 








Whistler's mother 


te, but of the abstract 


In his endeavor lo make an expression not of the concre 
of the inward essence vather than the outward facts, Whistler sometime 
based his abstraction upon a definite, personal tdea, as in this picture, 
a white space, hinting so much to the These efforts were merely an_ ex- 


imagination, and it was suggestion rather 
than definite statement that Whistler 
strove in all his later work to convey. He 
recognized that the most purely suggestive 
of the music, with its indefinite, 
indefinable appeal to the imagination; that 
painting is far behind it necessarily, be- 
cause the painter must represent things to 
which we attach names, and even if he at- 
tempt to express an abstract sensation he 


1S 


arts 


must do it through the medium of the 
concrete. But, as with the Japanese art- 
ists, it was his increasing endeavor to 


reduce the importance e of the concrete, to 
subordinate it to the abstract suggestion, 
and for a while he tried the experiment of 
leaving out forms and relying solely on 
tones of color, calling his canvases ‘‘ noc- 
turnes,’’ ‘‘symphonies,’’ or ‘‘harmonies,’’ 
because he was trying, by means of color, 
to emulate the musician’s use of sounds. 
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periment, re-establishing the truth, very 
generally disregarded in those days, that 
color, when used harmoniously, makes 
an independent, abstract impression on 
the imagination, but otherwise futile, for 
the painter cannot get away permanently 
from what is at once the strength and 
the disability of his art—the necessity of 
representing the appearances of objects. 
This Whistler realized, and his prevailing 
attitude toward form was twofold: instead 
of forcing it into prominence, so as to 
make the form itself the main thing, he 
continued to give, with no less suggestion 
of reality, the zmpression of form and at 
the same time to make it eloquent with 
expression, 

The ‘‘ Portrait of Carlyle ’’ will illustrate 
the points we have been discussing. ‘The 
figure is entirely in black, the pallid face 
and gray hair silhouetted against a gray 














Portrait of Carlyle, 64 


ton of form 


mp 


this picture, where 


wall, the whole enveloped in a dull dreary 
It is, indeed, acolor arrange- 
tones black 

re harmony that 
(;erman critic-histo- 
funeral march. The 
of weariness 
oleanic fire that 
this bitter oppo- 
is burned itself to 
Whether or not 
the time the 


atmosphere. 


of slightly diff of 


ment 
and gray, forming a 
Richard Muther, t 
rian, has likened to a 
prevailing expression one 
of soul and mind. = ‘Th. 
used to glow white-hot in 
nent of all world-shams, | 
blackness and gray as! 
this truly represented at 


Whistles 


without forcing 


the expre 
portrait was painted the persona 
Carlyle, work-worn though he w 
sufferer from dyspepsia, 1 
The making of a like 


chronic 
doubted. 
seldom in Whistler’s thoughts ; it 


impression that the subject made 
to ren 


imagination that he strove 
in this case it is a pathetic one, cor 
with itself and most poetically wro 
aloofness 


reveals, moreover, that 


acteristic of this master’s work. 
ure dwells apart in an atmosphere 
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own, far from the glare and din of the 
world, wrapt in the calm that follows after 
passion. In the ‘‘Sarasate,’’ however, an- 
other study in black and grays only re- 
lieved by the whiteness of the shirt, the 


mother, or of maidenhood as in ‘‘The 
White Girl,’’ or of the wizardry of a virtuos« 
as in the portrait of ‘‘ Sarasate’’ ; but more 
often the expression is impersonal as wel] 
as abstract. ‘*The Music Room” js an 





Caritas, by Abbot H. Thayer 


Even the lack of technical cleverness in Brush'’s craftsmanship 


adds something to his appeal—a 


figure is represented as emerging from 
darkness, but only into a half light. ‘The 
magic of his genius is still suspended, only 
a suggestion of it being hinted at in the 
nervous delicacy of the hands. 

This is the clue to all except the very 
earliest of Whistler’s work. Sometimes 
the abstraction is based upon a definite, 
personal idea, as in the portrait of his 


touch of plaintive, tender naivete, 


example of this, and another beautiful one 
is the ** Nocturne-Bognor.’’ In the latter 
sky and ocean slumber together, wrapt in 
blue, a star or two above, dusky sails of 
trawlers phantom-like, faint moonlight illu 
minating the ripple on the edge of the 
water, where two spectral figures stand. It 
is like a strain of music, and will move you 
just so far as your faculty of sense is sus- 
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not seen. In a word, it will 


as music does. 


not of the concrete, but the al 
inward essence rather tl 
facts, and, in many of 
an expression of what is spiritual. 


f usually 7s 


In his later work, Brush 7 
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ceptible to these particular color impres- 
sions of blue and silver, and, according to 
whiat your memory and experience associ- Of 
ate with the idea of a summer night and 
your imagination can conjure up of things 
affect you 
with abstract impersonal sensations, even 


Whistler’s title to our admiration, and, 
probably, to future recognition consists in 
this, that in an age over iddicted to ma- 
terialism, which displayed itself sometimes 
in sordidness, sometimes in splendor, he 
enveloped his art in a quiet and choice re- 
serve, and sought to make it an expression 
stract, of the 

in the outward 
is best examples, 
In this 
he was the direct antithesis of Sargent, 
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England stock, the son 


Singer Sargent 


I 


who is one of the most brilliant exponer 
of the material and mundane. 
physician who had retired from practic 
Philadelphia, John 
born in 1856, in Florence, where his | 


hood and youth were spent. Brought 


amid the advantages of cultured home 


his wife and 


j 


dren 


painted 
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Family group, by George de Forest Brush 


im 


pirit of ve 
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and of early and constant familiarity 
the artistic treasures of that beautiful « 
he learned to draw and paint at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 
skilful beyond the average of students 
grounded in knowledge of great art 
trained in taste, by the time that he 
to Paris to study under Carolus-Dur 
Having rapidly assimilated that mast 
teaching, he visited Madrid and stu 
Velasquez in the Prado, and afterw 
moved to Holland, where the portraits 


He was a 
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Lady ina white shawl, by Wiliam M. Chase 


lent example of Chase 


sensilive in we 


Hals attracted him. Later he was in- 
fluenced by those of the Scottish artist, 
Raeburn. His style is a brilliant epitome 
of these various sources of technical in- 
spiration. 


Instead, however, of trying to trace his 
particular obligation to each of these, it 
may be more practically useful to attempt 
a summary of what characterizes his own 


style. Its charm is a combination of vivid 
impressions and of extraordinarily vital and 
effective technique. As becomes a student 
of Velasquez, what he paints is the im- 
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style 


refined in its suave gravity 


ture and gracious composure of color scheme 


pression that the subject produces on his 
mind. It would seem as if the impression 
were generally one that had been immedi 

ately registered; but, even if he has had to 
wait for it, by the time that it reaches him, 
it does so with such vividness that it ap- 
pears to have all the freshness of immedi 

acy. On rare his 
portraits are labored and incompletely real- 
ized ; it is then, we may conjecture, that 
he has failed to receive a strong impression. 
The latter reveals no psychological analysis, 
or poetry of feeling, nor, except possibly in 


occasions, however, 
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THE STORY OF 
some of his portraits of children, any sym- 
pathy with the subject. Dispassionate as a 
mirror, for the most part with equal fidel- 
ity and at times relentlessness, his mind 
reflects the surface characteristics of his 
sitter, the mannerisms of expression, evi- 
dence of social or professional caste, the 
individualities of dress and gesture, sug- 
gestions of temperament and of the atmos- 
phere in which the person moves. No 
painter of the present day can better ren- 
der the elegance of fashionable femininity, 
but while he revels in the opportunity of 
luxurious display, he is never carried away 
by it. It interests him as a problem for 
his brush. Consciously he never flatters, 
unconsciously he may sometimes do less 
than justice, sometimes also he fails to se- 
cure a likeness, for it is not as an individ- 
ual, but as a type that the sitter mainly 
interests him. 

As a matter of fact, his main interest is 
in his technique, and in the artistic prob- 
lem that the subject offers. Because of 
this he is often, perhaps generally, puzzling 
to the public, and appreciated best by 
brother craftsmen, who speak of him as a 
‘‘painter’s painter.’ Knowing the diffi- 
culties of painting, they are alike aston- 
ished and enthusiastic at the audacity with 
which he attacks a problem, and at the 
masterful ease with which he solves it. 
Not that this is always the product of a 
magical facility, but often of exacting self- 
criticism and indomitable perseverance and 
patient renewal of effort. Again and again, 
if necessary, he will scrape out, until he 
has realized his intention, by which time 
the labor of endeavor will have disappeared 
in the triumph of achievement. The latter, 
to speak of it in untechnical language, is 
characterized by a maximum of sug- 
gestion and a minimum of apparent means, 
the latter thrilling with animation. 

As to the suggestion. When a painter 
copies exactly what he sees in front of him, 
as, for example, Meissonier did, and our 
own John G. Brown, you can peer into 
the canvas at close range and find every 
detail rendered with minute finish. But 
that is not how we view people in real life ; 
we do not step close up to them and peer 
into their faces and scrutinize every parti- 
cle of their costumes ; we watch them from 
a little distance off, and get a general im- 
pression of their personality and appear- 
ance. It is this that Sargent strives to 
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give us. When you are close to one of his 
canvases, you are confronted with a num- 
ber of bold dabs or sweeping strokes of 
paint that to the inexpert eye convey no 
meaning: but step back, so as to gain, as 
it were, a perspective, and those dabs and 
patches resolve themselves into modeling 
of features and hands, and the delineation 
of draperies and accessories. But, admit- 
ting it is so, you may ask in what consists 
the advantage of this method? The an- 
swer involves a psychological considera- 
tion, that this process demands a greater 
exercise of mentality on the part of both 
artist and spectator. 

The exact imitation of a button gives 
you no more mental excitation than the 
original button would. Skill and patient 
precision were required to manufacture the 
original, and the same qualities, carried per- 
haps a little farther, were employed on its 
imitation; and, while we may exclaim, How 
wonderful ! we do so because the wonder 
is that anyone could have such extraordi- 
nary patience. Instead of stimulating the 
mind, it makes us tired to think of it ; 
just as we have to disguise our boredom, 
when a person insists on telling us every 
petty detail of some occurrence, that to 
start with, was not of much account. On 
the other hand, to analyze, as Sargent 
does, a certain effect, so absolutely that 
the essential of it is discovered, and then, 
to determine just how that essential may 
best be rendered, and out of many possi- 
ble methods to select unerringly the precise 
one which will put his mental conception 
into immediate shape,—this represents a 
keen and vigorous mental exercise, the 
magnetism of which, if we study his work, 
will stimulate us. Moreover, since, as 
a rule, in the finished picture, each 
stroke is there as it came hot and straight 
from his constructive imagination, the 
whole subject has the thrill of life. And 
this, you will observe, is something more 
than being life-like. 

These two artists, Whistler and Sargent, 
though the former’s artistic life was spent 
entirely abroad and the latter has re-visited 
this country only at intervals and for short 
periods, have had an immense effect upon 
American art at home. Each is an antithe- 
sis of the commonplace, each opposed 
—Sargent by implication, Whistler with 
sarcastic volubility—the notion that the 
artistic value of a picture is determined by 
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its subject ; by different roads their work 
tends to the same lesson, that art origin- 
ates in the artist’s conception of the sub- 
ject and is manifested, for better or for 
worse, in the artist’s control of the re- 
sources of hismedium. While the strikingly 
original force of both is a personal quality 
not to be communicated, their influence, 
as far as it is communicable, has brought 
it about that American art is conspicuous 
for a general absence of banality and for a 
high average of technical accomplishment. 
It reflects in countless ways the pensive 
allurement of Whistler’s art, his preference 
for quiet harmonies of color and for subtle- 
ties of tone and atmosphere and Sargent’s 
splendid bravura. In interpreting both 
influences to American students, none has 
done more than William M. Chase 

A native of Franklin, Indiana, where he 
was born, in 1849, Chase began his studies 
with B. F. Hayes, a portrait painter in In- 
dianapolis, and continued them in New 
York at the National Academy and under 
J. O. Eaton. Then for six years he was 
in Munich, a pupil of Wagner and Piloty, 
after which he painted for a year in Italy. 
Piloty, at a time when painting was at a 
very low ebb in Germany, revived the in- 
terest and skill in it and, notwithstanding 
the somewhat artificial character of his his- 
trionic pictures, rendered with power and 
charm the actual color appearances of 
things. No doubt Chase learned from him 
very thoroughly the fundamentals of brush 
work, but not the choice feeling for color 
or the skilfully suggestive method of paint- 
ing by which he is distinguished. He has 
been a constant traveler and student, cul- 
tivating from many sources his sense of 
color, his way of seeing his subject and 
rendering it, particularly from Velasquez 
and Hals. In actual skill of brushwork he 
is inclined to be more versatile than Sar- 
gent, having practiced a wider range of 
subjects, including landscapes and still-life 
as well as portraits. On the other hand, 
he has not the other’s masculine vigor of 
style or masterful concentration—his work 
is distinguished rather by the more femi- 
nine qualities of grace and fluency. 

The ‘‘ Lady in a White Shawl,’’ a por- 
trait of Mrs. Chase, is a fascinating exam- 
ple of his style, very refined in its suave 
dignity of line, sensitive gesture and gra- 
cious composure of color scheme, the last a 
union of black, white and gray. Some of 
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his best work, however, has been done in 
still-life, of which he shares with Emil 
Carlsen the distinction of being the most 
clever exponent in this country. The 
presence of Chase’s work in the annual 
exhibitions has been a constant encourage- 
ment of higher technical ambition, while 
as a teacher he has taken the lead with 
Kenyon Cox and with Frank Duveneck, 
of Cincinnati, in giving the American stu- 
dent the same kind of instruction he would 
have received abroad. The foreign expe- 
rience is still as necessary as ever for 
broadening the student’s knowledge and 
maturing his taste, but he no longer starts 
forth a mere tyro with much to be un- 
learned. One or other of the excellent 
schools at home has given him a sound 
foundation. In consequence of this he 
goes abroad, as a rule, with some clear, 
specific purpose, and, having achieved it, 
is more eager to return and work in his 
own country than the students of a previ- 
ous generation. For we cannot study 
American painting in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century without taking no- 
tice of this distinction between the men 
who returned home and those who re- 
mained abroad. 

The latter have been charged with want 
of patriotism, but if there is anything in 
the charge, it can equally be brought 
against the conditions at home which con- 
tributed to their choice of exile. That 
very recognition of the superiority of for- 
eign art, which lead the painters to go 
abroad, induced the American public also 
to ignore the home-made brand. The 
dealers, scenting larger profits in the im- 
ported picture, were not slow to push its 
merits; a vogue for things foreign was 
established, and it became as necessary for 
the rich to have Barbizons, which was 
well, and many other kinds of foreign pic- 
tures, which was not so well, as it was to 
have console tables and buhl cabinets. 
Among the old families it was a sign of cor- 
rect taste, among the far larger number of 
quickly-come-to-consequence a passport to 
gentility. In this craze for what was for- 
eign, which permeated the social life of 
the rich, there was little encouragement 
for the work of native artists, except of 
those who, by living abroad, secured a 
foreign indorsement. So for this reason, 
if for no other, many Americans found 
it expedient to exile themselves. Two of 
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these we have considered, their eminence 
demanded it, and also their influence upon 
the progress of American painting. But 
ampng the others, excellent painters for 
the most part, I doubt if there be one 
who has contributed to the movement 
at home, unless it be Alexander Harrison. 
The latter’s pictures were the first of 
American ones to exhibit the delicate 
nuances of open-air sunshine and the mo- 
bile limpidity of calm sea waves. His 
most famous example of the latter, ‘‘’The 
Wave,’’ is now owned by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Its influence 
tended to direct study toward the subtle 
and evanescent effects of nature. 

Among those who, after their student 
days, returned to work at home none have 
done more to raise the key of taste than 
Abbott H. Thayer and George de Forest 
Brush. Both of them were pupils of 
Gérome, but the work of their maturity 
shows little trace of it. Compared with 
the trim, sleek method of his brushwork, 
Thayer’s is often fumbled and unskilful, 
while his color is seldom admirable and 
often unfortunate. Notwithstanding this 
his pictures move one by force of their 
spirituality. They are the expression of a 
mind possessed of very beautiful qualities, 
strong, tender and simple. ‘The girl figure 
that haunts his canvases, nobly formed, 
but free of any cloy of flesh, fronting the 
world with star-like eyes, serenely fixed 
beyond the range of common things, is 
like a vestal virgin that has this pure and 
spiritual ideal in her keeping, herself a 
creation of it. Even the lack of technical 
cleverness in the craftsmanship adds some- 
thing to the appeal—a certain touch of 
plaintive, tender naivete. In an age and 
environment not over-given to the spirit- 
ual and imaginative, these pictures of 
Thayer’s are a rare embodiment of both. 

A similar detachment from the ordinary 
and the evidence of high-thinking appear 
in the work of Brush. On his return 
from Paris, he devoted himself for some 
time to the study of Indians. From the 
first he was eager to paint something with 
a meaning in it—story-telling pictures; not, 
however, like those of his master, based 
on classical subjects, but such as belonged 
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to this country and could be understood 
by Americans. ‘These Indian pictures of 
his represent the most poetical treatment 
of the subject that has yet been achieved. 
For in them he has revealed a power of 
imagination which could penetrate the 
mystery of the primeval world and recreate 
something of its vast, empty silence and 
isolation. In ‘‘Silence Broken,’’ for ex 
ample, a goose has burst from a bank of 
foliage immediately above the head of an 
Indian in a canoe. Without ceasing to 
ply his paddles, he looks up—a figure 


of monumental composure. Again, in 
‘Mourning Her Brave,’’ a squaw muffled 
in a blanket stands in the snow upon the 


mountain side, chanting a dirge as she 
stares before her with fixed eyes toward 
a dull, leaden sky. The suggestion is ele 
mental, a note of world-old wailing out of 
the void of time. 

But Brush abandoned these 
anxious to paint something more immedi- 
ately intelligible to every one and not un- 
influenced, we may be sure, by the claims 
of family life upon his sympathy. For his 
theme now became and has continued to 
be his wife and children, painted in the 
spirit of reverent devotion that character- 
ized the old Madonnas, but with a differ 
ence—the interpolation of a modern note 
of painful seriousness. Instead of the 
happiness of motherhood, it is the burden 
and responsibility of maternity that he rep 
resents, and even on the sweet faces of the 
children is the foreshadowing of care. But 
while one may regret this, it is impossible 
to overlook the elevated dignity of the 
pictures. Wherever they appear they cre 
ate for themselves an atmosphere of grave 
distinction. 

I have tried in this chapter, by dwelling 
on a few representative men, to continue 
the story of the gradual fertilization of 
American art with foreign influence. We 
have seen that the latter has been accom- 
panied by some drawbacks, notably the 
indifference of the American public in the 
past to native art. In our next chapter 
we shall attempt to trace the gradual recog 
nition of American artists by their own 
countrymen, with further considerations of 
the good grounds on which it is based. 
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The Complete Story of the Swindle that Netted Half a Million 
Dollars in a Single Month—How the Swindler was Switn- 


dled and How the District 


Attorney Evened Things Up 


By Arthur Train 


AUTHOR OF ‘* M’ALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE” 


We AtiEN Robert A. Ammon, a 
2} member of the New York 
33 bar, was convicted, after a 
long trial, on the 17th of 
June, 1903, of receiving 

x stolen goods, he had, in 
the parlance of his class, been ‘‘due’’ for 
along time. The stolen property in ques- 
tion was the sum of thirty thousand five 
hundred dollars in greenbacks, part of the 
loot of the notorious ‘‘ Franklin Syndi- 
cate,’’ devised and engineered by William 
F. Miller, who later became the catspaw 
of his legal adviser, the subject of this 
history. 

Ammon stood at the bar and listened 
complacently to his sentence of not less 
than four years at hard labor in Sing Sing. 
A sneer curved his lips as, after nodding 
curtly to his lawyer, he turned to be led 
away by the court attendant. The for- 
tune snatched from his client had procured 
for him the most adroit of counsel, the 
most exhaustive of trials. He knew that 
nothing had been left undone to enable 
him to evade the consequences of his 
crime, and he was cynically content. 

For years ‘‘ Bob’’ Ammon had been a 
familiar figure in the Wall Street district 
of New York. Although the legal adviser 
of swindlers and confidence men, he was 
a type of American whose energies, if 
turned in a less dubious direction, might 
well have brought him honorable distinc- 
tion. ‘Tall, strong as a bull, bluff, good- 
natured, reckless and of iron nerve, he 
would have given good account of himself 
as an Indian fighter or frontiersman. His 
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fine presence, his great vitality, his coarse 
humor, his confidence and bravado had 
won for him many friends of a certain kind 
and engendered a feeling among the public 
that somehow, although the associate and 
adviser of criminals, he was outside the 
law, to the circumventing of which his en- 
ergies were directed. Unfortunately his 
experiences with the law had bred in him 
a contempt for it which ultimately caused 
his downfall. 

‘¢ The reporters are bothering you, are 
they ?’’ he had said to Miller in his office. 
‘*Hang them! Send them to me. I'll 
talk to them !’’ 

And talk to them he did. He could 
talk a police inspector or a city magistrate 
into a state of vacuous credulity, and need- 
less to say he was to his clients as a god 
knowing both good and evil, as well as 
how to eschew the one and avoid the 
other. Miller hated, loathed and feared 
him, yet freely entrusted his liberty, and 
all he had risked his liberty to gain, to 
this strange and powerful personality which 
held him enthralled by the mere exercise 
of a physical superiority. 

The ‘Franklin Syndicate’’ had col- 
lapsed amid the astonished outcries of its 
thousands of victims, on November 24, 
1899, when, under the advice and with the 
assistance of Ammon, its organizer, ‘‘ 520 
per cent Miller,’’ had fled to Canada. 
It was nearly four years later, in June, 
1903, that Ammon, arraigned at the bar 
of justice as a criminal, heard Assistant 
District Attorney Nott call William F. Mil- 
ler, convict, to the stand to testify against 
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him. A curious contrast they presented as 
they faced one another; the emaciated youth 
of twenty-five, the hand of Death already 
tightly fastened upon his meager frame, 
coughing, hollow-cheeked, insignificant, 
flat-nosed, almost repulsive, who dragged 
himself to the witness chair, and the swag- 
gering athlete who glared at him from the 
bar surrounded by his cordon of able coun- 
As Ammon fixed his penetrating gaze 
upon his former client, Miller turned pale 
and dropped his eyes. Then the prose- 
cutor, realizing the danger of letting the old 
hypnotic power return even for an instant, 
quickly stepped between them. Miller 
raised his eyes and smiled, and those who 
heard knew that this miserable creature 
had been through the fire and come forth 
to speak true things. 

The trial of Ammon involved practically 
the reproving of the case against Miller, 
for which the latter had been convicted 
and sentenced to ten years in State prison, 
whence he now issued like one from the 
tomb to point the skeleton, incriminating 
finger at his betrayer. But the case began 
by the convict-witness testifying that the 
whole business was a miserable fraud from 
start to finish, carried on and guided by 
the advice of the defendant. He told how 
he, a mere boy of twenty-one burdened 
with a sick wife and baby, unfitted by 
training or ability for any sort of lucrative 
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employment, a hanger-on of bucket shops 
and, in his palmiest days, a speculator in 
tiny lots of feebly margined stocks, finding 
himself without means of support, con 
ceived the alluring idea of soliciting funds 
for investment, promising enormous inter 
est, and paying this interest out of the 
principal intrusted to him. For a time he 
preyed only upon his friends, claiming 
‘‘inside information’’ of large ‘‘deals’’ 
and paying ten per cent. per week on the 
money received out of his latest dey 
Surely the history of civilization is a his 
tory of credulity. Miller prospered. His 
earlier friend-customers who had _ hesita 
tingly taken his receipt for ten dollars, and 
thereafter had received one dollar every 
Monday morning, repeated the operation 
and returned in ever increasing numbers. 
From having his office ‘‘in his hat,’’ he 
took an upper room in a small two-story 
house at 144 Floyd Street, Brooklyn,—an 
humble tenement, destined to be the 
scene of one of the most extraordinary 
exhibitions of man’s cupidity and foolish 
ness in modern times. At first he 
had tramped round, like a pedler, de 
livering the dividends himself and solicit- 
ing more, but soon he hired a boy. ‘This 
was in February, 1899. Business increased. 
The golden flood began to appear in an 
attenuated but constant rivulet. He hired 
four more employees and the whole top 
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floor of the house. The golden rivulet 
became a steady stream. From a ‘‘pan- 
handler’ he rolled in ready thousands. 
The future opened into magnificent aurif- 
erous distances. He began to call himself 
‘« The Franklin Syndicate,’’ and to adver- 
tise that ‘‘the way to wealth is as plain as 
the road to the market.’’ He copied the 
real brokers and scattered circulars and 
‘weekly letters’’ over the country, ex- 
citing the rural mind in distant Manitoba 
and Louisiana. There was an instantane- 
ous response. His mail required the 
exclusive attention of several clerks. The 
stream of gold became a rushing torrent. 
Every Monday morning the Floyd Street 
house was crowded with depositors who 
drew their interest, added to it, deposited 
it again, and went upon their way rejoic- 


ing. Nobody was going to have to work 
any more. The out-of-town customers 


received checks for their interest drawn 
upon ‘* The Franklin Syndicate,’’ together 
with printed receipts for their deposits, all 
signed ‘‘ William F. Miller,”? by means of 
arubber stamp. No human hand could 
have signed them all without writer's 
cramp. The rubber stamp was Miller’s 
official signature. Then with a mighty 
roar the torrent burst into a deluge. The 
Floyd Street quarters were besieged by a 
clamoring multitude fighting to see which 
of them could give up his money first, and 
there had to be a special delivery for Mil- 
ler’s mail. He rented the whole house 
and hired fifty clerks. You could deposit 
your money almost anywhere, from the 
parlor to the pantry, the clothes closet or 
the bath-room. Fridays the public stormed 
the house ev masse, since the money must 
be deposited on that day to draw interest 
for the following week. The crush was 
so enormous that the stoop broke down. 
Imagine it! In quiet Brooklyn! People 
struggling to get up the steps to cram their 
money into Miller’s pockets! There he sat, 
behind a desk, at the top of the stoop, 
solemnly taking the money thrown down 
before him and handing out little pink and 
green stamped receipts in exchange. 
There was no place to put the money, so 
it was shoved on to the floor behind him. 
Friday afternoons Miller and his clerks 
waded through it, knee high. There was 
no pretense of bookkeeping. Simply in 
self-defense Miller issued in October a 
pronunciamento that he could not in jus- 
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tice to his business, consent to receive less 
than fifty dollars at one time. Theoret- 
ically, there was no reason why the thing 
should not have gone on practically for- 
ever, Miller and everybody else becom- 
ing richer and richer, until there was no 
longer any money in the world left to be 
deposited. So long as the golden stream 
swelled five times each year everybody 
would be happy. How could anybody 
fail to be happy who saw so much money 
lying around loose everywhere ? 

3ut the business had increased to such 
an extent that Miller began to distrust his 
own capacity to handle it. He therefore 
secured a partner in the person of one 
Edward Schlessinger, and with him went 
to Charlestown, Mass., for the purpose of 
opening another office, in charge of which 
they placed a man named Louis Powers. 
History repeated itself. Powers shipped 
the deposits to Miller every day or two by 
express. Was there ever such a plethora 
of easy money? 

But Schlessinger was no Miller. He 
decided that he must have a third of 
the profits (Heaven knows how they com- 
puted them) and have them, moreover, 
each day iz cash. Hence there was a daily 
accounting, part of the receipts being laid 
aside to pay off interest checks and inter- 
est, and the balance divided. Schles- 
singer carried his off in a bag; Miller took 
the rest, cash, money orders and checks, 
and deposited it in a real bank. How the 
money poured in may be realized from the 
fact that the excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements for the month ending Novem- 
ber 16 was four hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Hitherto Miller had been the central 
figure. Col. Robert A. Ammon now be 
came the deus ex machina. Miller’s ad 
vertising had become so extensive that he 
had been forced to retain a professional 
agent, one Rudolph Guenther, to supervise 
it, and when the newspapers began to 
make unpleasant comments, Guenther took 
Miller to Ammon’s office in the Bennett 
Building in Nassau Street. Ammon ac- 
cepted a hundred dollars from Miller, 
listened to his account of the business and 
examined copies of the circulars. When 
he was handed one of the printed receipts 
he said they were ‘‘incriminating.’’ Mil- 
ler must try to get them back. He advised 
(as many another learned counsellor has 
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done} incorporating the business, since 
then the stock could be sold and exchanged 
for the incriminating receipts. He ex- 
plained the mistakes of the ‘* Dean 
crowd,’’ but showed how he had been 
able to safeguard them in spite of the fact 
that they had foolishly insisted on holding 
the stock in their company themselves in- 
stead of making their customers the stock- 
holders. Nevertheless, ‘‘ you do not see 
any of the Dean people in jail,’’ boasted 
Ammon. From now on Miller and he 
were in frequent consultation, and Ammon 
took steps to incorporate, procuring for 
that purpose from Wells, Fargo & Co. a 
certificate of deposit for one hundred 
thousand dollars. Occasionally he would 
visit Floyd Street to see how things were 
going. Miller became a mere puppet; 
Ammon twitched the wire. 

It was now well on in November, and 
the press of both Boston and New York 
was filled with scathing attacks upon the 
Syndicate. ‘The reporters became so in- 
quisitive as to be annoying to the peaceful 
Miller. ‘‘Send the reporters over to me!’’ 
directed Ammon. 

The Post (of Boston) said the whole 
thing was a miserable swindle. Ammon, 
accompanied by Miller carrying a satchel 
which contained fifty thousand dollars in 
greenbacks, went to Boston, visited the 
offices of the Post, and pitched into the 
editor. P 

‘*The business is all right; you must 
give us a fair deal! ’’ 

The pair also visited Watts, the chief 
of police. 

‘*You keep your mouth shut,’’ said 
Ammon to Miller. ‘‘I’ll do all the talking.’’ 
He showed Watts the bag of money, and 
demanded what he had meant by calling 
the enterprise a ‘‘ green goods business.’’ 
If the thing wasn’t all right, did Watts sup- 
pose that he, Col. Robert A. Ammon, 
would be connected with it? The chief 
backed down, and explained that he had 
jokingly referred to the color of one of the 
receipts, —which happened to be green. 

In spite of Ammon’s confidence, how- 
ever, there was an uneasy feeling in the 
air, and it was decided to put an adver- 
tisement in the /os¢ offering to allow any 
customer who so desired to withdraw his 
deposit, without notice, upon the following 
Saturday. ‘This announcement did not 
have precisely the anticipated effect, and 
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Saturday saw a large crowd of victims 
eager to withdraw their money at the Bos- 
ton office of the Brooklyn Branch of the 
Franklin Syndicate. Powers paid the 
Pauls, of Boston, out of the bag brought 
on by Miller containing the deposits of the 
Peters, of Brooklyn. Meantime, Ammon 
addressed the throng, incidentally black- 
guarding a Post reporter before the crowd, 
telling them that his paper was a ‘‘ yellow 
paper, had never amounted to anything, 
and never would.’’ Some timid souls took 
courage and re-deposited their money. 
The run continued one day and cost Am- 
mon and Miller about twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. Ammon took five thousand 
dollars cash as a fee out of the bag, and the 
pair returned to New York. But confidence 
had been temporarily restored. 

The beginning of the end, however, was 
now in sight,—at least for the keen vision 
of Bob Ammon. He advised stimulating 
deposits and laying hands on all the money 
possible before the crash same. Accord- 
ingly Miller sent a telegram (collect) to 
all depositors: 


‘‘We have inside information of a big 
transaction, to begin Saturday or Monday 


morning. Big profits. Remit at once so as 
to receive the profits. 
‘©WILLIAM F. MILLER, 
‘¢ Franklin Syndicate,’ 
A thousand or so were returned, the 
depositors having refused to pay the 
charges. The rest of the customers in 


large measure responded. But the game 
was nearly up. ‘There were scare-heads 
in the papers. Miller saw detectives on 
every corner, and, like a rat leaving a sink 
ing ship, Schlessinger scuttled away for the 
last time with a bag of money on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, November 21, 1899. 
The rest of the deposits were crammed 
into Miller’s desk and left there over night. 
The next morning Miller returned to 
Floyd Street and spent that day in the 
usual routine, and also on Thursday re 
mained until about twelve o’clock noon, 
when he placed thirty thousand five hun 
dred dollars in bills in a satchel and start 
ed for Ammon’s office, where he found 
Schlessinger, —likewise with a satchel. 
‘«The jig’s up,’’ announced Schlessin 
ger. 
‘* Billy, I think you'll have to make 
a run for it,’’ said Ammon. The 
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best thing for you is to go to Canada.”’ 
It still remained to secure the money, 
which Miller had deposited in the banks, 
in such a way that the customers could 
not get hold of it. Ammon explained 
how that could easily be done. The 
money should be all turned over to him, 
and none of the creditors would ever see 
it again. He did not deem it necessary to 
suggest that neither would Miller. Ac- 
cordingly the two, the lawyer and the cli- 
ent, went to the office of Wells, Fargo & 
Co., Ammon obligingly carrying the satchel 
containing the thirty thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. Here Ammon deposited the 
contents to his own account, as well as the 
certificate of deposit for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars previously mentioned, and a 
check for ten thousand dollars, represent- 
ing the balance of Miller’s loot. In addi- 
tion to this he received an order for forty 
thousand dollars United States government 
bonds, which were on deposit with Wells, 
Fargo & Co., and later, through Miller’s 
father, sixty-five thousand dollars in bonds 
of the New York Central Railroad and the 
United States government. Thus Ammon 
secured from his dupe the sum of two hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand five hundred 
dollars, the enhanced market value of the 
securities bringing the amount up to two 
hundred and fifty thousand five hundred 
dollars, besides whatever sums he had been 
paid by Miller for legal services, which could 
not have been less than ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. The character of the 
gentleman is well illustrated by the fact 
that when paying Mrs. Miller her miser- 
able pittance of five dollars per week, he 
explained to her that ‘‘he was giving her 
that out of his own money, and that her 
husband owed him.” 

There still remained, however, the 
chance of getting a few dollars more and 
Ammon advised Miller ‘‘to try to get Fri- 
day’s receipts, which were the heaviest 
day’s business.’’ Acting on this sugges- 
tion, Miller returned the next morning to 
Floyd Street at about half past nine, find- 
ing a great crowd of people waiting out- 
side. About one o’clock he started to go 
home, but discovering that he was being 
followed by a man whom he took to be a 
detective, he boarded a street car, dodged 
through a drug store and a Chinese laun- 
dry, finally made the elevated railroad, with 
his pursuer close at his heels, and eventu- 
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ally reached the lawyer’s office about two 
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o’clock in the afternoon. Word was re- 
ceived almost immediately over the tele- 
phone that Miller had been indicted in 
Kings County for conspiracy to defraud, 
and Ammon stated that the one thing for 
Miller todo was to go away. Miller re- 
plied that he did not want to go unless he 
could take his wife and baby with him, 
but Ammon assured him that he would 
send them to Canada later in charge of his 
own wife. Under this promise Miller 
agreed to go, and Ammon procured a man 
named Enright to take Miller to Canada, 
saying that ‘‘he was an ex-detective and 
could get him out of the way.’’ Ammon 
further promised to forward to Miller 
whatever money he might need to retain 
lawyers for him in Montreal. Thereupon 
Miller exchanged hats with some one in 
Ammon’s office and started for Canada in 
the custody of the lawyer’s representative. 

How the wily colonel must have 
chuckled as poor Miller trotted down the 
stairs like a sheep leaving his fleece behind 
him. A golden fleece indeed! Did ever 
a lawyer have such a piece of luck? Here 
was a little fellow who had invented a bril- 
liant scheme to get away with other peo- 
ple’s money and had carried it through suc- 
cessfully,—more than successfully, beyond 
the dreams of even the most avaricious 
criminal, and then, richer than Midas, 
had handed over the whole jolly for 
tune to another for the other’s asking 
without even a scrap of paper to show 
for it. More than that, he had then 
voluntarily extinguished himself. Had 
Ammon not chuckled he would not have 
been Bob Ammon. The money was 
stolen, to be sure, but Ammon’s skirts 
were clear. There was nothing to show 
that the two hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand dollars he had received was stolen 
money. There was only one man,—a dis- 
credited felon, who could hint that the 
money was even ‘‘tainted,’’ and he was 
safely over the border, in a foreign juris- 
diction, not in the custody of the police, 
but of Ammon himself, to be kept there 
(as Mr. Robert C. Taylor so aptly phrased 
it in arguing Ammon’s case on appeal) 
‘‘on waiting orders. Ammon had Miller 
on a string, and as soon as Ammon (for 
his own sake) was compelled either to 
produce Miller or to run the risk of in- 
dictment, he pulled the string and 
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brought Miller back into the jurisdiction.’’ 

Needless to say great was the ado 
made over the disappearance of the pro- 
moter of the Franklin Syndicate, and the 
authorities of King’s County speedily let 
it become known that justice required that 
some one should be punished for the co- 
lossal fraud which had been perpetrated. 
The grand jury of the county started a 
general investigation. Public indignation 
was stirred to the point of ebullition. In 
the midst of the rumpus, there came a 
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by every means in his power, but denied 
knowing the whereabouts of Miller, alleg- 
ing that he was simply acting as his counsel. 
Mr. Clark replied that in Miller’s absence 
the grand jury might take the view that 
Ammon himself was the principal. At 
this Ammon calmly assured his host that 
as far as he was concerned he was ready 
to go before the grand jury at any time. 

‘That is just what I want,’’ returned 
Mr. Clark, ‘‘ the grand jury is in session. 
You come over. ’’ 
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What Franklin had to stand sponsor for 


knock on the office door of the Hon. John 
F, Clark, District Attorney of King’s 
County, and Col. Robert A. Ammon an- 
nounced himself. The two men were en- 
tire strangers to each other but this did 
not prevent Ammon, with his inimitable 
assurance, from addressing the District 
Attorney by his first name. 

‘‘How are you, John?”’ he inquired 
nonchalantly, ‘‘ what can I do for you?’”’ 

Mr. Clark repressed his natural inclina- 
tion to kick the insolent fellow forcibly out 
of his office, invited him to be seated and 
rang for a stenographer. Ammon asserted 
his anxiety to assist the district attorney 





Ammon arose with a smile and accom~+ 
panied the district attorney towards the 
door of the grand jury room. Just out- 
side he suddenly placed his hand to his 
head as if recollecting something. 

‘¢One moment,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
forgot that I have an engagement. I! will 
come over to-morrow. ”’ 

‘¢Ah!’’ retorted Mr. Clark, ‘‘I do not 
think you will be here to-morrow.”’ 

Two weeks later Miller was safely en- 
sconced without bail in Raymond Street 
Jail. 

Schlessinger, who got away with one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
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in cash, fed to Europe where he lived 
high, frequenting the race tracks and gaming 
tables until he was called to his Final 
Account last year. The money which 
he took has never been traced. Miller 
was tried, convicted and sent to Sing 
Sing. The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court then reversed his convic- 
tion, but later on appeal to the Court of 
Appeals it was sustained. 

Of the enormous sums turned over to 
Ammon he received nothing save the 
money necessary for his support in Mon- 
treal, for the lawyers who defended him, 
and five dollars per week for his wife and 
child up to the time he turned State’s evi- 
dence. It is interesting to note that 
among the counsel representing Miller 
upon his trial was Ammon himself. Mil- 
ler’s wife and child were not sent to Mon- 
treal by Ammon, nor did the latter secure 
bail for his client at any time during his 
different periods of incarceration. The 
colonel knew very well that it was a choice 
between himself and Miller and took no 
steps which might necessitate the election 
falling upon himself. 

The conviction of Miller, with his sen- 
tence to ten years in State’s prison did not, 
however, prevent the indictment of Am- 
mon for receiving stolen money in New 
York County, although the chance that he 
would ever have to suffer for his crime 
seemed small indeed. The reader must 
bear in mind that up to the time of Am- 
mon’s trial Miller had never admitted his 
guilt ; that he was still absolutely, and ap- 
parently irrevocably, under Ammon’s sin- 
ister influence, keeping in constant com- 
munication with him and implicitly obey- 
ing his instructions while in prison ; and 
that Miller’s wife and child were dependent 
upon Ammon for their daily bread. No 
wonder Ammon strode the streets confi- 
dent that his creature would never betray 
his own betrayer. 

‘* Now, Billy, you don’t want to be 
shooting off your mouth up here,’’ was his 
parting injunction to his dupe on his final 
visit to Sing Sing before he became a guest 
there himself at the expense of the people. 

Miller followed his orders to the letter, 
and the stipend was increased to the 
munificent sum of forty dollars per month. 

Meantime the case against Ammon 
languished and the district attorney of 
New York County was at his wit’s end to 
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devise a means to procure the evidence 
to convict him. To do this it would be 
necessary to establish affirmatively that the 
thirty thousand five hundred dollars re- 
ceived by Ammon from Miller and depos- 
ited with Wells, Fargo & Co. was the 
identical money stolen by Miller from the 
victims of the Franklin Syndicate. It was 
easy enough to prove that Miller stole 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, that Am- 
mon received hundreds of thousands, but 
you had to prove that the same money 
stolen by Miller passed to the hands of 
Ammon. Only one man in the world, as 
Ammon had foreseen, could supply this 
last necessary link in the chain of evidence 
and he was a convict,—and mute. 

It now became the task of the district 
attorney to induce Miller to confess the 
truth and take the stand against Ammon. 
He had been in prison a considerable time 
and his health was such as to necessitate 
his being transferred to the hospital ward. 
Several of the district attorney’s assistants 
visited him at various times at Sing Sing in 
the hope of being able to persuade him to 
turn State’s evidence, but all their efforts 
were in vain. Miller refused absolutely to 
say anything that would tend to implicate 
Ammon. 

At last the district attorney himself, ac 
companied by Mr. Nott, who later pros 
ecuted Ammon, made a special trip to 
Sing Sing to see what could be done. 
They found Miller lying upon his prison 
pallet, his harsh cough and blazing eyes 
speaking only too patently of his condi- 
tion. At first Mr. Nott tried to engage 
him in conversation while the district attor 
ney occupied himself with other business 
in another part of the ward, but it was 
easily apparent that Miller would say noth 
ing. The district attorney then approached 
the bed where Miller was lying and in- 
quired if it were true that he declined to 
say anything which might tend to incrimi- 
nate Ammon. After some hesitation Mil- 
ler replied that, even if he should testify 
against his old accomplice, there was noth- 
ing to show that he would be pardoned, 
and that he would not talk unless he had 
actually in his hands some paper or writing 
which would guarantee that if he did so he 
would be set free. 

The spectacle of a convicted felon hag- 
gling with an officer of the law over the 
terms upon which he would consent to 
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avail himself of an opportunity to make 
the only reparation still possible angered 
the district attorney and, turning fiercely 
upon the prisoner, he arraigned him in 
scathing terms, stating that he was a mis- 
erable swindler and thief, who had robbed 
thousands of poor people of all the money 
they had in the world, that he showed 
himself devoid of every spark of decency 
or repentance by refusing to assist the 
State in punishing his confederate and as- 
sisting his victims in getting back what was 
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‘*Mr. District Attorney,’’ said the 
wretched man in a trembling voice, with 
the tears still suffusing his eyes, ‘‘I am a 
thief; I did rob all those poor people, and 
I am heartily sorry for it. I would gladly 
die, if by doing so I could pay them back. 
But I haven’t a single cent of all the money 
that I stole, and the only thing that stands 
between my wife and baby and starvation 
is my keeping silence. If I did what you 


ask, the only money they have to live on 
can’t 


would be stopped. I them 


see 


Omen, - 
5 O/S BANK, 
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left of the money, and that he, the distriet 
attorney, felt himself humiliated in having 
consented to come there to visit and talk 
with such a heartless and depraved speci- 
men of humanity. The district attorney 
then turned *his back upon Miller, whose 
eyes filled with teats; but who made no 
response. 

A few moments later the convict asked 
permission to speak to the district attorney 
alone. With some reluctance the latter 
granted the request and the others drew 
away. ~? 


starve, giad as I would be to do what I 
can now to make up for the wrong I have 
done.’’ 

The district attorney’s own eyes were not 
entirely dry as he held out his hand to 
Miller. 

‘¢ Miller,’’ he replied, ‘‘I have done 
you a great injustice. I honor you for the 
position you have taken. Were I in your 
place I should probably act exactly as you 
are doing. I cannot promise you a pardon 
if you testify against Ammon. I cannot 
even promise that your wife will receive 
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forty dollars a month, for the money in my 
charge cannot be used for such a purpose; 
all I can assure you of is that, should you 
decide to help me, a full and fair state- 
ment of all you may have done will be sent 
to the Governor with a request that he act 
favorably upon any application for a par- 
don which you may make. The choice 
must be your own. Whatever you decide 
to do, you have my respect and sympathy. 
Think well over the matter. Do not de- 
cide at once; wait for a day or two, and I 
will return to New York and you can send 
me word.,’’ 

They shook hands, the prosecutor and 
the convict, and the best of each shone in 
their eyes as they said good-by. The next 
day Miller sent word that he had deter- 
mined to tell the truth and take the stand, 
whatever the consequences to himself and 
his family might be. He was immediately 
transferred to the Tombs Prison in New 
York city, where he made a complete and 
full confession, not only assisting in every 
way in securing evidence for the prosecution 
of Ammon, but aiding his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to locate some sixty thousand dol- 
lars of the stolen money, which but for 
him would never have been recovered, At 
the same time Ammon was re-arrested 
upon a bench warrant, and his bail suf- 
ficiently increased to render his appearance 
for trial probable. As Miller had fore- 
seen, the monthly payment to his wife in- 
stantly stopped. 

The usual effect produced upon a jury by 
the testimony of a convict accomplice is one 
of distrust or open incredulity. Every word 
of Miller’s story, however, carried with it 
the impression of absolute truth. As he 
proceeded, in spite of the sneers of the 
defense, an extraordinary wave of sympathy 
for the man swept over the court-room, 
and the jury listened with close attention to 
his graphic account of the rise and fall of 
the outrageous conspiracy which had at- 
tempted to shield its alluring offer of 
instant wealth behind the name of Amer- 
ica’s most practical philosopher, whose 
only receipt for the same end had been 
frugality and industry. Supported as Mil- 
ler was by the corroborative testimony of 
other witnesses and by the certificates of 
deposit which Ammon had, with his cus- 
tomary bravado, made out in his own 
handwriting, no room was left for even the 
slightest doubt, not only that the money 
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had been stolen but that Ammon had re 
ceived it. Indeed so plain was the propo 

sition that the defense never for an instant 
contemplated the possibility of putting 
Ammon upon the stand in his own behalf. 
It was in truth an extraordinary case, for 
the principal element in the proof was 
made out by the evidence of the thief him 

self that he was a thief. Miller had been 
tried and convicted of the very larceny to 
which he now testified, and, although in 
the eyes of the law no principle of ves adju- 
dicata could apply to the detriment of 
Ammon, it was a logical conclusion that it 

the evidence upon the first trial were re- 
peated, the necessary element of larceny 
must be effectually established. Hence, 
in point of fact, Miller’s testimony on 
the question of whether the money had 
been stolen was entirely unnecessary, and 
was merely a sine gua non of proving that 
Ammon had received it. Hence the efforts 
of the defense were directed entirely to 
making out Miller such a miscreant upon 
his own testimony that perforce the jury 
could not accept his evidence when it 
reached the point of implicating Ammon. 
All their attempts in this direction, how- 
ever, only roused increased sympathy for 
the witness and hostility towards their own 
client, and made the jury the more read) 
to believe that Ammon had been the onl 
one in the end to profit by the transa 

tion. 

Briefly, the two points urged by the di 
fense were: 

(1) That Ammon was acting only as 
Miller’s counsel, and hence was immune, 
and, 

(2) That there was no adequate legal 
evidence that the thirty thousand five 
hundred dollars which Ammon had depos- 
ited, as shown by the deposit slip, was the 
identical money stolen from the victims of 
the Franklin Syndicate. As bearing upon 
this, they urged that the stolen money had 
in fact been deposited by Miller himself, 
and so had lost the character of stolen 
money before it was turned over to the 
defendant, and that Miller’s story being 
that of an accomplice required absolute 
corroboration in every detail. 

The point that Ammon was acting only 
as a lawyer was quickly disposed of by 
Judge Newburger, who presided so ably 
throughout the trial. 

** Something has been said by counsel,’ ’ 





















he remarked in his charge to the jury, ‘‘to 
the effect that the defendant, as a lawyer, 
had a perfect right to advise Miller, but I 
know of no rule or law that will permit 
counsel to advise how a crime can be com- 
mitted.” 

As to the identity of the money, the 
court charged that it made no difference 
which person performed the physical act of 
placing the cash in the hands of the re- 
ceiving teller of the bank, so long as it was 
deposited to Ammon’s credit. 

On the question of what corroboration 
was necessary on the theory that Miller 
was an accomplice, Judge Ingraham, in the 
Appellate Division, expressed great doubt 
whether in the eyes of the law Miller, 
the thief, could be regarded as an ac- 
complice of Ammon in receiving the stolen 
money at all, and stated that even if 
he could so be regarded, there was more 
than abundant corroboration of his testi- 
mony. 

Ammon’s conviction was affirmed 
throughout the courts, including the Court 
of Appeals, and the defendant himself is 
now engaged in serving out his necessarily 
inadequate sentence,—necessary inade- 
quate, since under the laws of the State 
of New York, the receiver of stolen goods, 
however great his moral obliquity may be, 
and however great the amount stolen, can 
only receive half the punishment which may 
be meted out to the thief himself, ‘‘ receiv- 
ing’’ being punishable by only five years 
or less in State’s Prison, while grand larceny 
is punishable by ten years. 

Who was the greater criminal,—the 
weak, ignorant, poverty-stricken clerk, or 
the shrewd, experienced lawyer who preyed 
upon his client and through him upon the 
community at large? 

The confession of Miller, in the face of 
what the consequences of his course might 
mean to his wife and child, was an act of 
moral courage. The price he had to 
pay is known to himself alone. But 
the horrors of life in prison for the 
‘«squealer’’ were thoroughly familiar to 
him when he elected to do what he could 
to atone for his crime. In fact Ammon 


had not neglected to picture them vividly 
to him and to stigmatize an erstwhile client 
of his. 

‘* Everything looks good,’’ he wrote to 
Miller in Sing Sing, inreporting the affirm- 
ance of Goslin’s conviction, 


‘« especially 
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since the sguealer is getting his just 
deserts."’ 

With no certain knowledge of a future 


pardon Miller went back to prison cheer- 
fully to face all the nameless tortures in- 
flicted upon those who help the State,— 
the absolute black silence of convict ex- 
communication, the blows and kicks in- 
flicted without opportunity for retaliation 
or complaint, the hostility of guards and 
keepers, the suffering of abject poverty, 
keener in a prison house than on any other 
foot of earth. 

It is interesting to observe that Miller’s 
original purpose had been tosecure money 
to speculate with,—for he had been bitten 
deep by the tarantula of the Market, and 
his early experiences had led him to be- 
lieve that he could beat the market if only 
he had sufficient margin. This margin he 
set out to secure. Then when he saw how 
easy it was to get money for the asking, he 
dropped the idea of speculation and simply 
became a banker. He did make one 
bona-fide attempt, but the stock went down, 
he sold out and netted asmall loss. Had 
Miller actually continued to speculate it is 
doubtful whether he could have been con- 
victed for any crime, since it was for that 
purpose that the money was entrusted to 
him. He might have lost it all in the 
Street and gone scot free. As it was, in 
failing to gamble with it, he became guilty 
of embezzlement. 

Ammon arrived in Sing Sing with a de- 
gree of éclat. He found numerous old 
friends and clients among the inmates. He 
brought a social position which has its 
value. Money too, is no less desirable, 
there than elsewhere, and Ammon has 
plenty of it. 

In due course, but not until he had 
served more than half his sentence (less* 
commutation), Miller, a broken man, re- 
ceived his pardon, and went back to his 
wife and child. When Governor Higgins 
performed this act of executive clemency, 
many honest folk in Brooklyn and else- 
where loudly expressed their indignation. 
District Attorney Jerome did not escape it. 
Was this contemptible thief, this meanest 
of all mean swindlers, who had _ stolen 
hundreds of thousands to be turned loose 
on the community before he had served 
half his sentence? It was an outrage! A 
disgrace to civilization! Reader, how say 
you? 
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AE 7Raa)O URSE I donno’s you can 
Cn lad) bs give me any birthday pres- 
Fi) ent, but if you do, mother, 
please don’t let it be any- 
thing wseful/’’ 

: The grave young eyes 
were fixed on Martha’s face and caught a 
swiftly veiled pain before she bent yearn- 
ingly to press a soft cheek upon his closely 
cropped hair. Jack made a futile effort to 
twist about and face her and then snuggled 
close, an old understanding dawning in the 
child’s eyes. 

There was a strange similarity between 
them, as, with a swelling pang of the 
throat, the mother thought of the neatly 
folded little suit made from her best 
winter’s dress and the boy pondered with 
dumb pain their continued poverty and his 
father’s prolonged failure to get work. 
Jack swung a shabby foot back and forth, 
leaning heavily against his mother’s chair, 
as he made heroic resolves to like, for her 
dear sake, whatever the morrow might 
bring forth, even to the martyrdom of new 
shoes. 

With a swift straightening of his sturdy 
little body and a rather overdone em- 
phasis, the child said: 

**I was jus’ joshin’, mother, ’cause I 
’spect all your plans are made. I’m a big 
kid now, and on the square—’’ 

‘¢ There’ll be a cake, dear!’’ broke in 
the soft voice and the tremor in the words 
hurt the boy, as Martha ‘again drew him 
close. 

‘Gee! I bet I know the kind! It be- 
gins with C, and the color begins with B! 
S’prises are dandy, so don’t let’s tell!’’ 

He lifted brave eyes and a plucky smile 
to the fathomless depth of her caressing 
glance and little dreamed that the whole 
sweet heart of him lay throbbing out its 
noble impulses for her inspection through 
the faint mist which veiled his steadfast 
look. 

‘* Mother’s dead easy!’’ Jack told him- 
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self, absently fingering a tangle of string, 
but his eyes intent on her cherry face. 
Proud of his successful duplicity, but heart 
sore with blighted birthday hopes, he 
turned away to end this strained situation. 

‘*And next year, Jack, there'll be all 
sorts of treasures, without the least use on 
earth, save in Boyville! ”’ 

With a patient attention, achingly void 
of interest in a constantly vanishing ‘‘ next 
year,’’ the boy made a final effort at diver- 
sion. With a backward turn of the head 
he asked: 

** Say, mother, why’s next year like to- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘* That’s far too hard for me, son.’’ 

‘‘Why, ’cause neither of ’em don’t 
never come!’’ 

Jack paused for due: appreciation but 
with a sobbing rush she gathered the be- 
wildered boy close with soft, broken mur- 
murs: 

‘* My boy!—my little—/i##/e boy! ’’ 

He mopped frantically at her eyes with 
a dusky handkerchief, sobbing in blind 
sympathy and haltingly striving to explain 
the point of his joke, while his heart 
pounded and swelled as if to crowd the 
boy clear out. 

** Jokes are—to—l—laugh at—don’t you 
see? To—to—morrow don’ come—’c— 
cause when it gets here you see—it’s just 
t—to-day—an’ next year—’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, little man, mother sees the 
point at last! You know, father says she 
hasn’t much sense of humor. She /ee/s 
the earnest more than she sees the fun ; 
for the to-morrows of our hearts seldom do 
come, dear. But if mother can only keep 
her brave man-child through all the /o-days, 
perhaps she can fix up some fine w-birth 
days such as Alice in Wonderland liked! 
Un-birthdays may come any glad to-day, 
my son, so next year can just take care of 
itself !’’ 

The birthday morning brought a re- 
sounding beating from father and mingled 
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jove pats and kisses from mother, all of 
which Jack took with the added man- 
liness of another year, thankful that the 
‘‘molly coddling’’ was strictly a family 
matter. The shock ofa great ‘‘ two story ” 
chocolate cake at his place on the break- 
fast table nearly ‘‘ floored a feller,’’ the 
boy announced, to the misty eyed delight 
of Martha and Robert’s chuckling words, 
to the effect that somebody was ‘‘ dead 
game.’’ 

Later a natty suit of a brown familiar 
dearness was apologetically laid out for his 
inspection. With high voiced and greatly 
italicized exclamations of appreciation, Jack 
gazed upon it, thinking how often he had 
cuddled down in the warm comfort of that 
now bisected lap, during sweet, dusky 
hours when a fellow could ‘‘let himself 
go’’ just to please mother, though some- 
how a shy, soft rapture crept through and 
over one from encircling arms or the cosy 
curling of warm, fire-lit toes. Then with 
innocent guile: 

‘*Gee! store clothes! Say, but that’sa 
swell color! Did you buy’em at McDou- 
gal’s, mother ?’’ 

‘¢When I was a kid, fellows liked their 
pockets, Jack,’’ hinted his father. 

With simulated absorption and an in- 

ward effort to banish the haunting thought 
of the longed-for gift, Jack investigated 
each cavity, counting them with growing 
astonishment as his eyes fed on the ‘‘easy’’ 
mother’s happy face or tipped his father 
the knowing wink of a fellow conspirator. 
ut suddenly actor gave place to living 
boy, in the clutch of a joy bigger than 
himself, as his groping fingers closed on a 
hard, long object which might be—no! 
Yes! It—was a knife / 

** Golly!’ 

And Jack passed into the land of 
Heart’s Desire, while the mother ex- 
claimed: : 

‘“Why, Robert! You’ve given him 
your own mother’s gift—’’ 

But with boisterous negation Jack inter- 
rupted, lifting ecstatic eyes and pointing 
triumphantly to the name-plate: 

‘¢ No, mother, ’cause his has ‘ Robert’ 
on it, but mine is eggsactly like it, ’cept, 
p’rhaps, bigger ’n’ brighter! Lemme show 
her yours, father!’’ 

Martha understood, with the help of 
a sly pinch from Robert, as he felt in every 
pocket for the mate to the birthday knife. 


COMING OF TO-MORROW 
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A puzzled whistle followed the vain search. 

‘By George! I must have left it in my 
other clothes!’’ 

Amusement and a tremulous teariness 
swept the mother face as Jack announced: 

‘¢But you ain’t got any other clothes, 
less’n you still claim these!’’ patting his 
own sturdy, outstretched legs. ‘‘ Didn’t 
mother ask you if she could cut ’em 
down? But, say, shan’t I go look in your 
overalls?’’ 

‘¢ No, son,” broke in Martha’s laugh- 
ing voice—‘‘ boys and men never can find 
anything! Besides we know that dear 
knife by heart, so let’s see if yours has all 
the cunning little contrivances and as many 
blades as father’s ?’’ 

An ineffable tenderness thrilled through 
the look she cast Robert as Martha drop- 
ped heedlessly upon the brown suit be- 
tween her ‘‘ boys.’’ He answered with a 
gay: 

‘**T suppose you thought mothers had a 
corner on all that sort of business ? ’’ 

‘« What business ?’’ asked Jack absent- 
ly, intent upon the display of tiny scissors, 
file and saw, besides the usual quota of 
sharp blades. 

‘¢ The working business, son!’’ answered 
Robert, enjoying the puzzled arch of his 
wife’s questioning brows. Stooping, he 
placed one hand on the boy’s head while the 
other imprisoned her chin, holding the pale 
sweetness of her face upturned to his gaze: 

‘“‘You see—ids—lI left it for birthday 
news—but I—I go to work to-morrow!’’ 

‘¢Rob! Oh, Rob!” 

The sweet upreaching of her clinging 
arms which climbed rapturously to close 
with dumb eloquence about his neck, and 
Jack’s exultant ‘‘ Bully! that’s the stuff!’’ 
were well nigh the undoing of this long 
suffering man, as his husky voice calmed * 
and steadied Martha, her face hidden on 
his breast. Lifting the shining radiance 
of her tear-washed smile, the mother spoke 
with soft triumph: 

‘< Jack, dear, to-morrows do come, after 
all, and next year will, too, and you shall 
see it, son!”’ 

‘Sure, Mike!’? came with diverting 
slanginess from the boy as he again pon- 
dered her mystifying tears. ‘‘ But, Gee! 
there goes Skinny Brooks—’’ 

With a shout of boyish jubilation and a 
house-rocking slam of the door, Jack was 
off to display his treasure. 
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The Inquesttor of the Armstrong Insurance Investigation 


By Ralph 


N the aldermanic chamber 
of the New York City 
Hall, one afternoon late in 
September, two men stood 
facing each other defiantly 
before a silent audience 

listened to their every word and 

watched their every gesture with breathless 
interest. 

‘‘T cannot do it!’’ cried one of them, 
snapping his fingers nervously. 

The speaker, a witness before the State 
Legislature’s Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee, was George W. Perkins, partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., the rich- 
est private banking house in the world and 
the most powerful influence in Wall Street. 

‘But I want those books, and I must 
require you to produce them,’’ said the 
other emphatically. 

As he uttered the last two words in a 
tone that gave small encouragement for 
contradiction, Charles E. Hughes, the in- 
quisitor for the committee, displayed an 
expanse of large teeth that reminded the 
onlookers of another strenuous American. 

3ut with the teeth the likeness ended. A 

square, reddish beard, which seemed fairly 
to bristle with energy, almost concealed the 
lawyer’s collar. His deep-set, honest eyes, 
although aided by nose glasses, betrayed 
no sign of weakness as they remained 
fixed uncompromisingly upon the witness. 
The broad forehead, without a wrinkle to 
tell the story of a month’s continuous 
labor by day and night, gave an impres- 
sion of intellectual depth, while the ruddy 
complexion and erect figure indicated 
physical strength equal to the most exact- 
ing demands of mental activity. 

‘*Well, Mr. Hughes, we can see about 
that later,’’ responded the banker hesita- 
tingly, after a pause. 
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H. Graves 


The rebellion of Perkins was ended. 
Though he did not promise definitely to 
give up the books of the Morgan firm, 
there was not one among his hearers who 
doubted that he would obey. And obey 
he did; he had met his match in the man 
with the reddish beard, and within a week 
the records in question, dealing with a 
transaction of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, were in the possession of 
the investigators. 

That was the way Hughes overcame 
every objection raised by a witness. ‘The 
millionaire director, the crafty speculator, 
the salaried corporation officer and the 
methodical clerk alike yielded to the quiet 
authority of this young fighter, who was 
comparatively unknown outside of his own 
profession and his own city a year ago. 

There was in his method none of th« 
browbeating, none of the contemptuous 
insult too prevalent among the leaders of 
the New York Bar. ‘There was none of 
the flowing rhetoric of the jury orator. 
But politeness proved a better weapon otf 
offense than blustering, persistency better 
than sarcasm, and conciseness better than 
oratory. 

Before the investigation of the insurance 
companies, ordered by the Governor of 
New York, had been in progress a month 
it was apparent to every spectator that 
Hughes intended to conduct it without 
fear or favor. With relentless thorough 
ness he exposed the pervasive system 
of ‘‘ syndicate transactions,’’ whereby 
directors grew wealthy through oppor 
tunities that came to them because they 
controlled the enormous investments of the 
insurance companies. He _ proved that 
laxness of management and_ individual 
misconduct had characterized most of the 
larger ‘*mutual’’ corporations. He dis 
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forced to pay, 
D umpered officers 
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closed the extravagances 
policy-holders had 
traced the salaries of 
and the perquisites of favorites, and un- 
covered the secrets of accounts made com- 
plex for the purpose of deceiving govern- 
ing authorities. He compelled directors 
and officers, one after another, to admit 
under oath the charge that the country’s 
corporate interests were ‘‘in politics,’’ not 
only contributing to campaign funds, but 
also appropriating vast sums to influence 
legislation at the various State capitals. 

In doing all this he a standard of 
methods as well as of results. 

It was like watching a spider weave its 
web, some one remarked, to follow Hughes 
as he enmeshed his witness in a trap that 
had no exit but candor. He gave them 
to lie. He did 


been 


set 
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no chance to evade, little 





Charles EF. Hughes 





not even attempt to catch them false 
hoods, choosing rather to lead them so 
gently toward the crucial point they 
would see at once the futility of avoiding 


the issue when they came face to faces 
with it. 
When, for instance, he had discovered 


in the New York Life books an entry in- 
dicating the payment of a_ politic ontri- 
bution, he did not rush headlong Mr. 
Perkins or Mr. McCall for a confession. 
Before putting the direct question to any 
high officer of the company he interro- 
gated, one by one, the lesser employees 
familiar with the accounts. Through them 
he established, slowly and with infinite 
care, the impossibilitity of the entry’s re- 
ferring to any phase of legitimate insurance 
business, and from them he gradually 
learned that the money could not have 
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been spent for a purpose unknown to Mr. 
Perkins or Mr. McCall or both. ‘Then, 
when it was too late for evasion or excuse, 
he called Mr. Perkins to the stand. 

‘For what was that money paid, and to 
whom ?’’ he demanded. ‘ 

‘¢ It was paid to Cornelius N. Bliss as a 
contribution to the National Republican 
Campaign Committee,’’ was the reply. 

The banker knew he had to answer, and 
he rose quickly to the necessity. He did 
more. Without waiting to be pressed, 
he volunteered the information that since 
1896 the company had given one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to the Repub- 
licans. 

Again, when Hughes was endeavoring 
to prove that the combined insurance in- 
terests were spending large sums to con- 
trol legislation, he did not risk failure by 
making a premature onslaught upon the 
directors or presidents of the Equitable, 
Mutual and New York Life. He de- 
manded admissions from them only after 
he had woven a chain of evidence that 
showed them the uselessness of quibbling ; 
even then, if they balked or grew excited, 
he ceased his questioning abruptly and 
started all over again to reconstruct a 
stronger chain, until at last they were com- 
pelled to yield. 

The patience of the man, his mastery of 
details and his care to neglect no oppor- 
tunity were noticeable every hour. He 
would pause on the most exciting trail after 
sensational disclosures, in order to let a 
witness make a verbose ‘‘ explanation,” 
and generally the quarry, in its vain effort 
to divert attention from the issue, plunged 
into new pitfalls through too much talking. 
He would drop a leading question for half 
an hour to secure for the record a tedious 
table of figures that might prove useful 
later. He would take advantage of the 
slightest intonation or hesitation on the 
part of the witness, in order to test a new 
line of investigation, and more than once he 
thus found an opening that led to discov- 
eries he had never expected at the outset. 

The committee’s lawyer reached his 
forty-third birthday only last April, two 
months after he had made his first bid for 
a national reputation by his conduct of the 
inquiry into the affairs of the ‘* Gas Trust.’’ 


It was his record in that investigation 
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which caused the insurance committee to 
select him as its advisor, for until then, 
although he had won a name among the 
lawyers and jurists of New York State, thi 
general public knew little of him. 

His life, however, had been a busy one 

from early boyhood ; and when his oppor 
tunity came, it found him ready. He w 
born in Glens Falls, N. Y., on April 11, 
1862. His father, the Rev. D. C. Hugh« 
a Baptist minister, and his mother, whose 
maiden name had been Mary Catherine 
Connelly, moved to Newark, N. J., when 
he was still a child. There he passed 
through the primary grades of the public 
schools. In 1873, when the family was 
transferred to New York City, he attended 
a high school. 

After leaving Brown University he taught 
a few years and then entered the Columbia 
LawSchool; the end of his term at Colum- 
bia found him employed, regularly but on a 
nominal salary, by the firm of Chamberlain, 
Carter and Hornblower. Walter S. Carter, 
who was noted for his ability to surround 
himself with men of brains, was the dis 
coverer of Hughes, and his daughter, Miss 
Antoinette Carter, was married to Hughes 
on December 5, 1888, when the young man 
had established himself as one of the 
strong men in her father’s office. 

Because of threatened ill health, due to 
overwork, he accepted a professorship at 
law in Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. 
Y., in 1891. ‘Two years later, entirely 
himself again, he moved back to New 
York, this time to become the ‘‘ working 
member’’ of the new firm of Carter, 
Hughes and Dwight. Since then he has 
carried many an intricate case successfully 
through the courts, winning recognition 
second to none among the lawyers and 
judges of the State 

Mr. Hughes is a member of the Baptist 
church. He was one of the organizers of 
the ‘‘Rockfeller Bible Class.’’ In poli 
tics he is a Republican, but he has never 
sought elective or appointive office, nor 
was he ever nominated for one until the 
Republican city convention suddenly de- 
cided, on October 6, to make him its 
mayoralty candidate without even asking 
his consent. He refused to run because 
his work on the investigation was not 
finished, 
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JUDGE GROSSCUP, OF CHICAGO 


Phi a STENGER GROSSCUP was born in Ashland, Ohio. Of German ext 


his ancestors have been in this country since before the Revolution. In 18721 


uated from Wittenberg College and later obtained a law degree from the B 


) 


School. Nine years later he entered the law firm of Leonard Sweet, a former part 


Abraham Lincoln. In 1892 he was appointed to the United States district bench. 


His first widely known service was in connection with the Debs riots. Togetl 


Circuit Judge William A. Woods he issued the famous injunction in favor of the 
ment and against the rioters. When the injunction was disregarded, Judge Gross 
telegram to the President, calling for the federal troops—a call that unquestionably 
city from mob violence. 

Other famous decisions of his concern the whiskey trust cases; the railroad 
which he upheld the right of silence under the fifth amendment to the constitut 
interstate commerce cases; and, more recently, the telegraph cases, the beef trust 
which his opinion, upheld by the supreme court, has laid the firmest foundation n 
ing for anti-trust proceedings; the railway injunction case, and the Chicago traction 


Judge Grosscup contributes to this number a notable article emphasizing his very 


tive views regarding justice to the individual in the face of corporate domination. 
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HE BALLADE GF 
THE MISTLETOE BUUGH 





By Ellis Parker Butler 


AM standing under the mistletoe, 
And I smile, but no answering smile replies 
For her haughty glance bids me plainly know 
That not for me is the thing I prize; 
Instead, from her coldly scornful eyes, 
Indifference looks on my barefaced guile; 
She knows, of course, what my act implies— 
But look at those lips! Do ¢hey hint a smile? 


[ stand here, eager, and beam and glow, 
And she only looks a refined surprise 
As clear and crisp and as cold as snow, 
And as —- Stop! I will never criticise! 
I know what her cold glance signifies ; 
But I'll stand just here as I am awhile 
Till a smile to my pleading look replies— 
But look at those lips! Do they int a smile? 


Just look at those lips, now! I claim they show 
A spirit unmeet under Christmas skies ; 

I claim that such lips on such maidens owe 
A—something—the custom justifies ; 

[ claim that the mistletoe rule applies 
To her as well as the rank and file; 

We should meet these things in a cheerful guise—- 
But look at those lips! Do they hint a smile? 


ENVOY 

These customs of Christmas may shock the wise, 
And mistletoe boughs may be out of style, 

And a kiss be a thing that all maids despise — 


But look at those lips, do! They hint a smile! 
220 
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But look at those lips! Do they hint a smile 
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SyNopsis OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Fay Pellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries an 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom she re- 


Spee ts but does not love. 


of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom 


Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 
she had had a slight love affair. 


Michael’ s 


sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 


Michael decides that it will be best for both of them if he goes away. 
the duke’s house, Michael intends to see Fay 


balcony over the garden. 


At a reception given at 
4 


for the last time. He meets her alone at a 


A hue and cry ts ratsed because of a murder committed near the 


garden gate and Michael is forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay’s room. 


CHAPTER 


HERE was hardly an in 
stant,’’ continued the offi- 
cial with a touch of profes- 
sional pride, ‘‘ before the 
alarm was given. By a for- 
tunate chance I myself hap- 

pened to be near. The garden was in- 
stantly surrounded. It~is being searched 
now. It seems hardly possible that the 
assassin can have escaped. I entreat your 
pardon for intruding this painful subject 
on the sensitive mind of a lady and break- 
ing in on your privacy.’’ 

‘‘[ should think he had escaped by 
now,’’ said Fay hoarsely. 

‘¢It is possible, but improbable,’’ said 
the official. ‘Then he turned to the duke. 
‘¢This is, I understand from you, the only 
way into the house from the garden?”’ 

‘* The only way that might possibly still 
be open,’’ said the duke. ‘* The 
on the ground floor are both locked, as we 
have seen. We greatly feared,’’ continued 
the duke, turning to his wife, ‘‘ that the 
murderer, if he were still in the garden, 
finding it was being searched, might terrify 
you by rushing in here.’’ 

‘«¢ No one has been in here,’ 
automatically. 
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said Fay 
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CONTINUED 


‘*Have you been in this room ever 
since you left the salon ?’’ said her hus 
band. 

‘¢ Yes. 
since,’’ 

‘*When it is impossible that any one 
should have escaped into the house through 
this room,’’ said the duke. ‘“The duchess 
must have seen him. It is no longer neces 
sary to search the house.’’ 

The delegato hesitated. He opened 
the glass door and spoke to the men with 
the lantern. 

*¢ They are convinced that it is not pos- 
sible he is concealed in the garden,’ he 
said. ‘* Perhaps if the duchess were deep- 
ly engaged in study he might have serpen- 
tinely glided through into the next room 
without her perceiving him. It is, I un 
derstand, the duchess’ private apartment. 
It might be as well—where does the duch- 
ess’ apartment lead into?” 

‘¢ Into my rooms,’’ said the duke, ‘‘ and 
my dog is there. He would have given 
the alarm long ago if any stranger had 
passed through my room. If he is silent, 
no one has been near him.’ 

There was a pause. 


I have been reading here ever 


’ 


Fay learned what suspense means. 











“a she worth 14?’ asked the duke 








“U's not 


The delegato twirled his moustaches. 

He was evidently reluctant to give up the 
remotest chance, and yet reJuctant also to 
inconvenience the duke further. 

‘*Tt is just possible’? he said, ‘that 
the assassin may have taken refuge in here 
before the duchess back to her 
apartment. My duties are grave, duchess. 
Have I your permission ?’’ 

Fay bowed. 

The duke still urbane, but evidently 
finding the situation unduly prolonged, led 
the way into Fay’s bedroom. 

This story would never have been written 
if Lord John had not remained standing in 
the doorway. 

Did Michael know he was there? He 
had not so far spoken, or given any sign 
of his presence. 


came 
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Andrea 1’m grieving for 


‘*Won’t you go into my room, Lord 
John, and help in the capture,’’ Fay said 
distinctly ; and as she spoke she was aware 
that she was only just in time. 

But Lord John would not go in, thanks. 
Lord John preferred to advance heavily in 
her direction, and to sit down by her on 
the couch, telling her not to look so terri 
fied, that he would take care of her. 

She stared wildly at him, livid and help 
less. 

A door was softly opened, and was in- 
stantly followed by the furious barking of 
a dog. 

‘*Go and help them,’ 
John. 

3ut Lord John did not move. Like all 
bores he was conscious of his own attract- 
ive personality. He only settled his eye- 
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said Fay to Lord 
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glass more firmly in his pale eye. ‘‘ You 
never spoke to me all evening,’’ he said, 
with jocular emphasis. ‘‘What have I 
done to deserve such severity? ’’ 

In another moment the duke and the 
official returned, followed by Sancho, a 
large Bedlington terrier, still bristling and 
snarling at the official. 

Fay called the dog to her, and held it 
forcibly, pretending to caress it. 

‘*No one has gone by that way,’’ said 
the delegato to the duke. ‘*The dog 
proves that."’ 

‘*Sancho proves it,’’ 
gravely. 

As he spoke he paused as if suddenly 
arrested. His eyes were fixed on a small 
Florentine mirror which hung over Fay’s 
writing table in the angle of the wall. The 
duke’s face changed, as a man’s face 
might change, who, conscious of no enemy, 
feels himself stabbed from behind in the 
dark. Then he came forward, and said 
with a firm voice: 

‘« We will now go once more into the 
gardens. Lord John, you will accompany 
us.”’ 

Lord John got heavily to his feet. 

‘‘Take Sancho with you,’’ said Fay, 
holding the dog with difficulty ; it was 
obviously excited and suspicious, its mo- 
bile nostrils working, its eyes glued to the 
screen. 

The duke opened the glass door, and 
Sancho, his attention turned, rushed out 
into the night barking furiously. 

‘¢ You need have no further fear,’’ said 
the duke to Fay, looking into her eyes. 
‘«The assassin has certainly escaped.” 

‘No doubt,”’ said Fay. 

‘« Unless he is hiding behind the screen 
all the time,’’ said Lord John with his cus- 
tomary facetiousness. ‘‘It is about the 
only place in the room he could hide in, 
except of course the waste paper basket.”’ 

The delegato, who was not apparently 
a man who quickly seized the humorous 
side of a remark, at once stepped back 
from the window, and glanced at the waste 
paper basket. 

‘* T may as well look behind the screen,’’ 
he said, and went towards it. 

But before he could reach it the screen 
moved, and Michael came out from be- 
hind it. 

The four people in the room gazed at 
him spellbound, speechless. Lord John 


said the duke 


reeled against the wall. The duke alone 
retained his self-possession. 

Michael advanced into the middle of the 
room, and for a moment his eyes met 
Fay’s. Who shall say what he read in 
their terror-stricken depths! 

Then he turned to the duke and said: 
‘*T ask pardon of you, duke, and of the 
duchess, my cousin, for the inconvenience 
I have caused you. I confess to the mur- 
der of the Marchese di Maltagliala, and 
sought refuge in the garden. When the 
garden was surrounded I sought refuge 
here. I did not tell the duchess what I 
had done but I implored her to let me 
take shelter here, and to promise not to 
give me up. She ought at once to have 
given me up. She yielded to the dictates 
of humanity and suffered me to hide in 
this room... Duchess, I thank you for your 
noble, your self-sacrificing but unavailing 
desire to shield a guilty man.’’ 

Michael went up to her, took her cold 
hand and kissed it. Then he turned again 
to the duke. 

‘*T offer you my apologies for this intru- 
sion,’’ he said, and the two men bowed to 
each other. 

‘And now, signor,’’ he said in Italian 
to the amazed delegato, ‘‘I am your 
service.’’ 


CHAPTER V 


Michael was imprisoned for the night in 
a cell attached to the court of Manda- 
mento, and the next day was sent to 
Rome to await his trial at the ‘‘ Assise.”’ 

Early on the second day, after he had 
reached Rome, the duke came to him. 
The two men looked fixedly at each other. 
They exchanged no form of greeting. 

The duke made a little sign with his“ 
hand, and the warder withdrew outside 
the cell door, which he left ajar. 

Then the duke sat down by Michael. 

‘IT should have come yesterday,’’ he 
said in English, ‘‘ but it took time to gain 
permission and also,’’ he nodded towards 
the door, ‘‘to arrange.’’ 

‘‘For God’s sake, give me details,’’ 
said Michael. 

The duke gave them in a low voice. 
He described in a careful sequence the 
exact position of the dead body, the 
wound caused by stabbing in the back, the 
strong inference that the murdered man 
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had been attacked in the road and then 
dragged just inside the Colle Alto garden 
door. 

‘¢T don’t see any reason why he should 
have gone outside the garden,’’ said 
Michael. 

‘‘Neither doI. But the garden door was 
unlocked. It had been locked, as usual, 
my gardener swears, and the key left in 
the lock on the inside. Who then opened 
it, if for some reason the marchese did not 
open it himself ?’’ 

Michael did not answer. 

‘¢ T saw the body before it was moved,’’ 
continued the duke. ‘‘It was still warm. 
I incline to think the marchese was mur- 
dered actually inside the garden, and that 
he fell on his face where he stood, and 
was dragged behind the hydrangeas. But 
the delegato thought differently. You will 
remember, Carstairs, that the dead man 
had been dragged by the feet.’’ 

‘«¢ Did I put him on the right side or the 
left side of the door, as you go in?’’ 

‘< On the left.’’ 

‘¢On his face ?’’ 

re6"” 

There was a pause. 

‘*You had no quarrel with the mar- 
chese, I presume ?’’ said the duke signifi- 
cantly. 

‘¢ On the contrary,’’ said Michael. ‘It 
is not known, but I had.’’ 

‘Just so. Just so. About a woman?”’’ 

Michael winced. ‘‘ About a horse,’’ 
he said. 

‘*No,’’ said the duke with decision. 
‘‘Think again. Your memory does not 
serve you. It was about awoman. Was 
it not a dancing girl?”’ 

‘<T am not like that,’’ said Michael col- 
oring. 

‘«It is of no account what you are like, 
or what you are not like. What matters 
is that which is quickly believed. A quar- 
rel about a woman is always believed, 
especially by women who think all turns 


on them. Were you not in Paris at 
Easter ?’’ 

‘¢T was.’”’ 

‘*Was not the marchese in Paris at 
Easter ? ”’ 

‘‘He was. I saw him once at the opera 


with the old Duke di Castelfranco.’’ 


‘Just so. A quarrel about a dancing 
girl at Paris at Easter. That was how it 
was.”’ 
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** You are right,’’ said Michael, regain- 
ing his composure with an effort. «| 
owed him a grudge. You will be careful 
to mention this to no one.’’ 

‘**T will mention it only to one or two 
women on whom I can rely,’’ said the 
duke, ‘‘and to them only in the strictest 
confidence. ”” 

Michael nodded. 

Silence fell between them, and he won- 
dered why the duke did not go. The 
warder shifted his feet in the passage. 

Presently the duke began to speak in a 
low, even voice: 

‘*T owe you an apology,’”’ he said. ‘I 
saw you standing behind the screen, re- 
flected in a little mirror, and for one mo- 
ment I thought you had done me a great 
injury. It was only fora moment. I re- 
gained myself quickly. I would have 
saved you if I could. But I owe you an 
apology for a suspicion unworthy of either 
of us.” 

‘Tt was natural,’’ said Michael. 
was greatly drawn to this man. 

‘*] may in some matters be deceived,’’ 
continued the duke, ‘‘for in my time I 
have deceived others and have not been 
found out. I don’t know why you were 
in my wife’s room that night. Neverthe- 
less I clearly know two things: one, that 
you did not murder the marchese, and the 
other, that there was nothing wrong be- 
tween you and my wife. With you her 
honor was safe. You and I are combining 
now to guard only her reputation before 
the world.’’ 

Michael] did not answer. 
again. 

** At the price,’’ continued the duke, 
‘¢ probably of your best years.’’ 

‘*T am content to pay the price,’’ said 
Michael. ‘‘ It was the only thing to do.”’ 

Then he colored like a girl, and raised 
his eyes to the duke’s. ‘‘I went to her 
that night to say good-by,’’ he said. 
‘« That was why the garden door was un- 
locked. I love her. I have loved her for 
years.’”’ 

It seemed as if everything between the 
two men had become transparent. 

‘*T knew it,’’ said the duke. 


He 


He nodded 


” 


,’ 


‘¢ She 


also, the duchess, is in love with you.’’ 
Michael drew back perceptibly. 
manner changed. 
‘¢A little—not much,’’ continued the 
‘‘T watched her, when you gave 


His 


duke. 
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yourself up. 
She could save you still—by a word. But 


She could have saved you. 


she will not speak it. 
love me a little once. I was not deceived. 
I knew. She loves you a little now. Why 
do you deceive yourself, my friend? There 
is only one person for whom she has a per- 
manent and deep affection,—for her very 
charming self.’’ 

The words fell into the silence of the 
bare room. Michael's thin hands, tightly 
clenched, shook a little. 

The duke bent towards him. 

‘« Ts she worth it?’’ he said with sudden 


She appeared to 


passion. 

No answer. Michael hid his face in his 
hands. 

‘‘Is she worth it?’’ said the duke 
again. 


Michael looked up suddenly at the 
duke, and the elder man winced at the 
expression in his face. He looked through 
the duke, through his veiled despair and 
disillusion, beyond him. 

‘¢ Yes, she is worth it,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ You 
do not understand her because you only 
love her in part. I meant to serve her by 
leaving Rome, but now I can’t leave it. 
What I can do for her I will. It is no 
sacrifice—I am glad to do it—to have the 
chance. I have always wished—to serve 
her,—to put my hands under her feet.” 

The sudden radiance in Michael’s face 
passed. He looked down embarrassed, 
annoyed with himself. , 

The duke took his hand and held it 
firmly. 

‘‘Listen,’? he said. ‘*Once when I 
was young, twenty years ago, I loved. I 
too would fain have served a woman, 
would have put my hands under her feet. 
There is always one such a woman in life, 
but only one. She was to me the world. 
But I could only trouble her life. She was 


married. She had children. I knew I 
ought to go. I meant to go. She prayed 
me to go. I promised her to go,—never- 


theless I stayed. And at last—inasmuch 
as she loved me very much—I broke up 
her home, her life, her honor; she was 
separated from her children. She lost all, 
and then when all was gone she died. 
The only thing which I could keep from 
her was poverty, which would have been 
nothing to her. She never reproached 
me. ‘There is no reproach in love. But 
—she died in disgrace and alone. From 
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the first to the last, it was her white hands 
under my feet. That was how I served 
the one woman I have deeply loved, the 
one creature who deeply loved me.’’ 

The duke’s voice had become 
inaudible. 

‘*You have done better than I,’’ he 
said. 

Then he kissed Michael onthe forehead, 
and went out. 

They never met again. 


almost 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* But for failing of love on our part, there- 
fore is all our travail. 


Julian of Norwich. 
And Fay? 


How did it fare with her during the 
days that followed Michael’s arrest ? 

Much sympathy was felt for her. Lord 
John, wallowing in the delicious novelty 


of finding eager listeners, went about ex- 
tolling her courage and unselfishness to 
the skies. Fay’s conduct was considered 
perfectly natural and womanly. No man 
condemned her for trying to shield her 
cousin from the consequences of his crime. 
Women said they would have done the 
same, and envied her her romantic situa- 
tion. 

And Fay, shut up in her darkened room 
in her romantic situation,—she who a 
romantic situations—what were 
thoughts ? 

There is a travail of soul which toils with 
hard crying up the dark valley of decision, 
and brings forth in anguish the life en- 
trusted to it. Perhaps it is the great re- 
nunciation. Perhaps it is only the loyal, 
inevitable deed which is struggling to come 
forth, to be allowed to live for our healing 
and comfort. 

But there is another travail of soul, bar- 
ren, unavailing, which flings itself down 
and tosses in impotent misery from side to 
side, from mood to mood, as in a sickly 
trance. 

Such was Fay’s. 

Her decision not to speak had been 
made in the moment when she had let 
Michael accuse himself and had kept 
silence. But that she did not know. She 
thought it was still to make. 

‘IT mustspeak. I must speak,’’ she said 
to herself all through the endless day after 


lored 
Fay’s 
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Michael’s arrest, all through the endless 
night, until the dawn came up behind the 
ilexes, the tranquil dawn that knew all, 
and found her shuddering and wild-eyed. 
‘¢T must speak. I cannot let Michael suf- 
fer for me, even to save my reputation.’’ 

Her reputation! How little she had 
cared for it twenty-four hours ago, when 
passion clutched the reins. But now—. 
The public shame of it,—the divorce 
which, in her eyes, must ensue. Andrea! 
Her courteous, sedate, inexorable husband, 
whose will she could not bend, whom she 
could not cajole, whose mind was a closed 
book to her—a book which had lain by 
her hand for three years, which she had 
never had the curiosity toopen! Fay feared 
her husband, as we all fear what we do not 
understand. He would divorce her,—and 
then—. And Magdalen at home,— 
and—. 

A flood of suffocating emotion swept 
over her, full of ugly swimming and crawl- 
ing reptiles, and invertebrate horrors, the 
inevitable scavengers of the sea of selfish 
passion. 

Fay shrank back for very life. She 
could not pass through that flood and live. 
Nevertheless she felt herself pushed to- 
wards it. 

‘«But I have no choice. I must speak. 
He is innocent. He is doing this to shield 
me because he loves me. But I also love 
him, far, far more than he loves me, and I 
will prove it.’’ 

Fay went in imagination through a fear- 
ful and melodramatic scene, in which she 
revealed everything before a public tri- 
bunal. She saw her husband’s face darken 
against her, her lover’s lighten as she saved 
him. She saw her slender figure standing 
alone, bearing the whole shock, serene, 
unshaken. The vision moved her to tears. 

Was it a prophetic vision ? 

It was quite light now, and she crept to 
her husband’s room. She had not seen 
him during the previous day. He had 
been out the whole of it. She felt drawn 
towards him by calamity, by the loneliness 
of her misery. 

The duke was not asleep. He was lying 
in bed with his hands clasped behind his 
head. His sallow face, worn by a sleep- 
less night, and perhaps by a wounding 
memory, was turned towards the light, and 
the new day dealt harshly with it. There 
were heavy lines under the eyes. The 


eyes looked steadily in front of him, 
plunged deep in a past which had some- 
thing of the irrevocable tenderness of the 
dawn init, the holy reflection of an inalien- 
able love. 

He did not stir as his wife came in. 
His eyes only moved, resting upon her for 
a moment, focussing her with difficulty, as 
if withdrawn from something at a great 
distance, and then they turned once more 
to the window. 

A pale primrose light had risen above 
the blue, tangled mist of ilexes and olives. 
The cypresses stood half veiled in mist, 
half sharply clear against the stainless pal- 
lor of the upper sky. 

‘¢T am so miserable, Andrea.”’ 

He did not speak. , 

‘«T cannot sleep. ”’ 

Still no answer. 

‘*T am convinced that Michael is inno- 
cent.’’ 

‘* It goes without saying,’’ 

‘*Then they can’t convict him, can 
they ?”’ 

‘«They will convict him,’’ said the 
duke, and for a moment he bent his eyes 
upon her. ‘‘Has he not accused him- 
self?’’ 

‘* They won’t—hang him?’’ 

The duke shrugged his shoulders. He 
did not think fit to enlighten his wife’s 
ignorance of the fact that in Italy there is 
no capital punishment. 

‘*But if he has not done it, and we 
know he has not,’’ faltered Fay. 

‘*He is perhaps shielding some one,’’ 
said the duke, ‘‘ the real murderer.’’ 

‘«T don’t see how that could be.’’ 

‘‘He may have his reasons. The real 
murderer is perhaps a friend—or a— 
woman. Your cousin isaromantic. It is 
better for a romantic person if he had not 
been born. But generally a female mill- 
stone is in readiness to tie itself round him 
and cast him into the sea. The world is 
not fitted to him. _It is to egotistic persons 
like you and me, my Francesca, to whom 
the world is most admirably adapted.’’ 

‘¢T don’t see how the murderer could 
be a woman. Women don’t murder men 
on the high road.’’ 

‘*No, not on the high road. You are 
in the right. How dusty, how dirty is 
the high road. But I have known, not 
once nor twice, women to murder men 
very quietly. Oh! so gently and cleanly 
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—to let them die. I am much older than 
you, but you will perhaps also live to see 
a woman do this, Francesca. And now 
retire to your room, and let me counsel you 
to take some rest. Your beauty needs it.’’ 

She burst into tears. 

‘* How little you care,’’ she said be- 
tween her sobs, ‘‘ how heartless youare. I 
will never believe they will convict him. 
He is innocent, and his innocence will 
come to light.’’ 

‘I think the light will not be suffered 
to fall upon it,’’ said the duke. 

Afterwards, years afterwards, Fay re- 
membered that conversation with wonder 
that its significance had escaped her. But 
at the time she could see nothing, feel 
nothing except her own anguish. 

She left her husband’s room. There 
was no help or sympathy in him. She 
went back to her own room and flung her- 
self face downwards on her bed. Let no 
one think she did not suffer. 

A faint ray of comfort presently came 
to her at the thought that Michael’s inno- 
cence might after all come to light. It 
might be proved in spite of himself. She 
would pray incessantly that the real mur- 
derer might give himself up, or that sus- 
picion should fall on him, and he should 
be dragged to justice. And then—if after 
all—Michael were convicted and his life 
endangered, then she mwus¢ speak. But— 
not till then. Not now when all might yet 
go well without her confession . ‘ 
And it was not as if she were guilty of un- 
faithfulness. She had not done anything 
wrong beyond imprudence. Yes. She 
had certainly been imprudent ; that she 
saw. But she had done nothing wrong. 

‘Tf it goes against him I will speak,’’ 
she said, 

Yet all the time Michael who loved her 
knew that she would not speak. Her hus- 
band who could have loved her, and who 
watched her struggle with compassion, 
knew that she would not speak. Only 
Fay who did not know herself believed 
that she would speak. 


The day came when the duke gravely 
informed her that Michael was found guilty 
of murder. 

Fay’s prayers it seemed had not availed. 
She prayed no more. There was no help 
in God. Perhaps there was no God to 
pray to. Her sister Magdalen seemed to 
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think there was. But how could she tell. 
Besides Magdalen had such a calm tem- 
perament, and nothing had ever happened 
to make her unhappy, or to shake her 
faith. It was different for Magdalen. 
Evidently there was no justice anywhere, 
only a blind chance. ‘‘ The truth will 
out.’’ Fay had said to herself over and 
over again. She had tried to have faith. 
But the truth had not come out. She was 
being pushed, pushed over the edge of the 
precipice. Oh! why had Michael fallen 
in love with her when they were boy and 


girl. She remembered with horror and 
disgust those early days, that exquisite 
dawn of young passion in the time of 
primroses. It had brought her to /¢his 
—to this horrible place of tears and shame 


and shuddering,—to these wretched days 
and hideous nights. Oh! why, why had 
he loved her. Why had she let herself 
love him! 

Suddenly she said to herself. ‘* They 
may reprieve him yet. If his sentence is 
not commuted to imprisonment, I will 
speak. So help me God I will.’’ 

It could never be known whether she 
would have kept that oath, forthe next day 
she heard that Michael had been sentenced 
to fifteen years imprisonment. Why had 
Andrea been so cruel as to let her imagine 
for a whole horrible night that Michael’s 
would be a death sentence, when in Italy 
it seemed there was no capital punishment 
as in England? It was just like Andrea to 
torture her needlessly. When the sentence 
reached her Fay drew breath. ‘The hor- 
rible catastrophe had been averted. Toa 
man of Michael’s temperament the living 
grave to which he was consigned was in- 
finitely worse than death. But what was 
Michael’s temperament to Fay. She shut 
her eyes to the cell of an Italian prison. 
Michael would live, and in time the truth 
would come to light, and he would be 
released. 

She impressed this conviction with tears 
on Michael’s half brother, Wentworth 
Maine, the kind, silent, elder brother, 
Michael’s greatest friend, who had come 
out to Italy to be near him, and who 
heard sentence given against him with a 


set face and an unshaken belief in his in 
nocence. Even to Wentworth, Michael 
had said nothing, could be induced to say 
no word. He confessed to the murder. 


That was all. 
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Wentworth, who had never seen Fay 
before, as she had married just before he 
came to live at his uncle’s place in Hamp- 
shire, near Fay’s home, saw the marks of 
grief in her lovely face, and was uncon- 
sciously drawn towards her. He was shy, 
as only men can be, but he almost forgot 
it in her sympathetic presence. She came 
into his isolated, secluded life at the mo- 
ment when the barriers of his instinctive 
timidity and apathy were broken down by 
his first real trouble. And he was grateful 
to her for having done her best to save 
Michael. 

‘‘T shall never forget that,’’ he said 
when he came to bid her good-by. ‘‘There 
are very few women who would have had 
the courage and unselfishness to act as you 
did.’’ 

Fay winced and -paled and he took his 
eave, bearing away with him a grave ad- 
miration for this delicate, sensitive crea- 
ture so full of tender compassion for him 
and Michael. 

When all was over and the last sod had 
—so to speak—been cast upon that living 
grave, Fay tried to take up her life again. 
But she could not. She had lost heart. 
She dared not be alone. She shunned 
society. At her earnest request her sister 
Magdalen came out to her for a time from 
the home in England into which she was 
wedged so tightly. But even Magdalen’s 
calm presence brought no calm with it, 
and the deepening friendship between her 
sister and her husband only irritated Fay. 
Everything irritated Fay. She was ili at 
ease, restless, feebly sarcastic, impatient. 


A year later the duke died. 

He made a dignified exit. An attack 
of vertigo, to which he was liable, came on 
when he was on horseback. He was 
thrown and dragged, and only survived a 
few days as by amiracle. His wife, who 
had seen little of him during the last year, 
saw still less of him during the days of his 
short illness. But when the end was close 
at hand he sent for her and asked her to 
remain in a distant recess of his room dur- 
ing the painful hours. 

‘« It will be a happier memory for you,’’ 
he said gently to her between the par- 
oxysms of suffering, ‘‘to think that you 
were here.”’ 

And so, propped high in a great, carved 
bedstead in the octagonal room where the 
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di Colle Altos were born, and where, when 
they could choose, they died, the duke lay 
awaiting the end. 

He had received extreme unction. The 
chanting choir had gone. The priest had 
closed his pale fingers upon the crucifix, 
when he desired to be left alone with his 
wife. 

She drew near timidly and stood beside 
his bed. 

He bent his tranquil, kindly eyes upon 
her. 

‘*Good-by, my Francesca,’’ he said. 
‘« May God and his angels protect you and 
give you peace.’’ 

A belated compunction seized her. 

‘*I wish I had been a better wife to 
you, Andrea,’’ she said brokenly, laying 
her hand on his, 

He made the ghost of a courteous, dep- 
recating gesture and raised her hand to his 
lips. The effort exhausted him. He 
closed his eyes and his hand fell out of 
hers. 

Through the open window came a 
sudden waft of hot carnations, a long 
drawn breath of the rapturous Italian 
spring. 

It reached the duke. He stirred slightly 
and opened his eyes once more. Once 
more they fell on Fay, and it seemed to 
her as if, with the last touch of his cold 
lips upon her hand, their relation of hus- 
band and wife had ceased. Even at that 
moment she realized with a sinking sense 
of impotence how slight her hold on him 
from first to last had been. Clearly he 
had already forgotten it, passed beyond it, 
would never remember it again. 

‘‘Tt is spring,” he said, looking full at 
her with tender fixity, and for a moment 
she thought his mind was wandering. 
‘« Spring once more. Thesun shines. He 
does not see them, the spring and the sun- 
shine. Since a year he does not see them. 
Francesca, how much longer will you keep 
your cousin Michael in prison ?”’ 

And thereupon the duke closed his eyes 
on this world and went upon his way. 


CHAPTER VII 


On this February morning, in the old 
house at Barford, as Wentworth Maine sat 
looking out across the down, white in the 
pale sunshine, the current of his life ran 
He had returned the night before 


low. 
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from one of his periodical journeys to Italy 
to visit Michael in his cell. He was tired 
with the clang and hurry of the long 
journey, depressed almost to despair by 
the renewed realization of his brother’s 
fate. ‘Two years—close on two years, had 
Michael been in prison. In Wentworth’s 
faithful heart that wound never healed. 
To-day it bled afresh. He bit his lip and 
his face quivered. 

Wentworth was not as handsome as 
Michael but nevertheless he was distinctly 
good to look at, and the half brothers in 
spite of the fifteen years’ difference be- 
tween their ages bore a certain superficial 
resemblance to each other. Wentworth 
was of middle height, lightly and leanly 
built, with a high bridge on a rather thin 
nose, and with quick, clean gray eyes under 
light eyelashes. 

You could not look at Wentworth with- 
out seeing that he was a man who had 
never even glanced at the ignoble side of 
life, a man whose mind was as clean as 
his hand, and for an Englishman that is 
saying a good deal. He was manly in a 
physical sense. He rode straight; he shot 
well. He could endure bodily strain with 
indifference, though he was not robustly 
built. He was sane, even tempered, liable 
to petty resentments, mildly and resolutely 
selfish, except where Michael was con- 
cerned, a conscientious and just master— 
at least just in intention—a patient and re- 
spectful son, where patience and respect 
had not been easy. 

Michael’s father, Lord Wilfrid Maine, 
had appointed Wentworth as_ his son’s 
guardian. If it had been a jealous affec- 
tion on Wentworth’s part, it had also been 
a deep one. And it had been returned 
with asingle hearted devotion on Michael’s 
part which had gradually knit together the 
hearts of the older and the younger man, 
as it seemed indissolubly. No one had 
come between them. Once or twice Went- 
worth had become uneasy, suspicious’ of 
Michael’s affection for his tutor at Eton, 
distrustful of the intimacies Michael formed 
with boys, and later on with men of his 
own age. Wentworth had nipped a few 
of these incipient friendships in the bud. 
He vaguely felt that each case, judged by 
its own merits, was undesirable. Some of 
these friendships he had not been able to 
nip. These he ignored. Among that 
number was Michael’s deep affection for 
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his godfather, the Bishop of Lostfrid. 
Michael’s boyish passion for Fay, Went- 
worth had never divined. It had come 
about during the last year of his great 
uncle’s life at Barford which was within a 
few miles of Priesthope, Fay’s home. 
Michael had spent many weeks at Barford 
with the old man who was devoted to him. 
Everyone had expected that he would 
make Michael his heir, but when he died 
soon afterwards it was found he had left 
the place in a will dated many years back, 
to Wentworth. If Michael had never 
mentioned his first painful contact with 
life to Wentworth, it was perhaps partly be- 
cause he instinctively felt that the confi- 
dence would be coldly received, partly 
also because Michael was a man of few 
words, to whom speech had never taken 
the shape of relief. There had no doubt 
been wretched moments in Wentworth’s 
attachment to Michael, but nevertheless 
the best thing so far in the elder brother’s 
life had been his devotion to Michael. It 
had been the only real and lasting happi- 
ness of his somewhat colorless existence 
with its hesitating essays in other direc- 
tions, its half-hearted withdrawals. He 
had not been half-hearted about Michael. 

Contrary to all his habits, he sat on, 
hour after hour, motionless, inert, watch- 
ing the cloud shadows pass across the 
down. He tried to rouse himself. He 
must go over and help Colonel Bellairs 
not to make a fool of himself about the 
disputed right of way across his property 
where it joined Wentworth’s own land. 
Colonel Bellairs always bungled into busi- 
ness matters of the simplest nature, as a 
bumblebee bungles into a spider’s web. 
Without moving from his chair, he turned 
over with a groan the pile of envelopes 
waiting for him at his elbow. What was 
the use of anything, of life, health, money, 
intellect, if existence was always to be like 
this, if every day was to be like this, only 
like this? What was the use of living ex- 
actly as you liked, if you did not like it? 

Fay’s sweet, forlorn face, snowdrop pale 
under its long, black veil, rose suddenly 
before him, as he had seen it some weeks 
ago when he had met her walking in the 
woods near her father’s house. She had 
gone back to her old home after the duke’s 
death. She at least had grieved for him 
and Michael with an intensity which he 
had never forgotten. Even in her wid- 
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owed desolation she had remembered 
Michael, and always asked after him when 
Wentworth went over to Priesthope. And 
Wentworth was often there, for one reason 
or another. Michael, too, had asked after 
her, and had sent her a message by his 
brother. Should he go over to-day and 
deliver it in person ? 

Among his letters was a scrawling, illegi- 
ble note, already several days old, from 
Colonel Bellairs, Fay’s father, about the 
right of way. That matter it seemed was 
more urgent than Wentworth had realized. 
Any matter pertaining to Colonel Bellairs 
was always, in the opinion of the latter, of 
momentous urgency. 

Colonel Bellairs asked Wentworth to 
come over to luncheon the first day he 
could, and to walk over the debateable 
ground with him. 

Wentworth looked at his watch, started 
up and rang the bell and ordered his cob 
Conrad to be brought round at once. 


CHAPTER VIII 


When Fay, in her panic-stricken widow- 
hood, had fled back to her old home in 
Hampshire, she found all very much as 
she had left it, except that her father’s 
hair was amply dyed, her sister Magda- 
len’s frankly gray, and the pigtail of Bes- 
sie, the youngest daughter, was now an im- 
posing bronze coil in the nape of her neck. 

Colonel Bellairs alone, a handsome man 
of sixty, had remained remarkably young 
for his age. The balance, however, was 
made even by the fact that those who lived 
with him grew old before their time. It 
had been so with his wife, who had died 
when her youngest daughter was born. It 
was obviously so with his eldest daughter. 

Fay had been glad enough, as we have 
seen, to escape from home by marriage. 
No such way of escape had apparently 
presented itself for the elder sister. As 
Magdalen and Fay sat together on the ter- 
race in front of the house the contrast be- 
tween the sisters was more marked than 
the ten years difference of age seemed to 
warrant. 

Magdalen was a tall, thin woman of thirty- 
five who looked older than her age. She 
had evidently been extremely pretty once. 
Perhaps she might even have been young 
once. But it must have been a long time 
ago. She was a faded, distinguished look- 
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ing person with a slight stoop, and a worn, 
delicately-featured face, and humorous, 
tranquil eyes. Her thick hair was gray. 
She looked as if she had borne for many 
years the brunt of continued ill health, or 
the ill health of others, as if she had been 
obliged to lift heavy weights too young. 
Perhaps she had. Everything about her 
personality seemed fragile except her peace 
of mind. You could not look at Magda- 
len without seeing that she was a happy 
creature. 

But very few did look at her, when Fay 
was beside her. Fay’s beauty had in- 
creased in some ways, and diminished in 
others during the year of her widowhood. 
She had become slightly thinner and paler, 
but not to the extent when beauty suffers 
wrong. 

That she was miserable was obvious. But 
why was she so restless? Magdalen had 
often silently asked herself that question 
during the past year. Even Bessie, the 
youngest sister, had noticed Fay’s con- 
tinual restlessness and had commented on 
it, had advised her sister to embark on a 
course of reading, and to endeavor to in 
terest herself in work for others. She had 
also, with the untempered candor of eight- 
een, suggested to Fay that she should 
cease to make a slave of Magdalen. It is 
hardly necessary to add that Fay and 
Bessie did not materially increase the sum 
of each other’s happiness. 

As Magdalen and Fay were sitting 
together in the sun the door into the 
garden opened, and Bessie stalked slowly 
towards them across the grass, in a short 
bicycling skirt. 

‘*It surely is not necessary to be quite 
so badly dressed as Bessie,” said Fay with 
instant irritation. ‘If she must wear one 
of those hideous short skirts it might at 
any rate be well cut. I have told her so 
often enough.’’ 

‘*T must advise her to take dress more 
seriously,’’ said Magdalen absently. She 
was depressed by a faint misgiving about 
Bessie. Bessie was to have lunched to- 
day with congenial archeological friends, 
intelligent owners of interesting fossils. 
Nevertheless when Wentworth’s cob Con- 
rad was seen courteously allowing himself 
to be conducted to the stable, she instantly 
decided to lunch at home. 

It was not a particularly cheerful meal 
that Wentworth had come to share. He 
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himself was silent and depressed. Colonel 
Bellairs did not for an instant cease to 
speak about the right of way during the 
whole of luncheon, even when his back 
was turned while he was bending over a 
ham on the sideboard. And the moment 
luncheon was over, he had marched Went- 
worth off to the scene of the dispute. 

Magdalen was vaguely uneasy at the 
tiny incident of Bessie’s change of plan, 
and was glad it had escaped Fay’s notice. 

Bessie was a fine, strong young woman, 
with a perfectly impassive, handsome face— 
no Bellairs could achieve plainness—and 
the manner of one who moves among fel- 
low creatures who do not come up to the 
standard of conduct which has selected as 
the lowest permissible to herself and others, 
Bessie had not so far evinced a preference 
for anyone in her own family circle, or out- 
side it. 

She advanced with precision to the 
bench on which her sisters were sitting. 

‘*T am now going to bicycle to the Cart- 
ers,’’ she said to Magdalen. ‘‘I forgot 
to mention till this moment that I met Aunt 
Mary this morning at the Wind Farm, and 
that she gave me a letter for father, and 
said that she and Aunt Aggie were lunch- 
ing with the Copes.’’ 

‘* Poor Copes,’’ ejaculated Fay. 

‘¢ And would both come on here after- 
wards to an early tea,’’ continued Bessie, 
taking no notice of the interruption, 
‘¢Aunt Mary desired that you would not 
have hot scones for tea as Aunt Aggie is 
always depressed after them. She said 
there was no objection to them cold, and 
buttered, but not hot.’’ 

‘¢ T shall have tea in my own room then,’’ 
once more broke in Fay. ‘‘I can’t stand 
Aunt Mary. She is always preaching at 
me.”’ 

When Bessie was out of hearing, Fay said 
with exasperation: 

‘« You are not wise to give way so much 
to Bessie, Magdalen. She is selfishness 
itself. Why did not you insist on her 
staying and helping with the aunts? She 
never considers you.’’ 

Magdalen was silent. 

‘‘T hate sitting here with the house 
staring at me,’’ said Fay. ‘‘I can’t think 
why you are so fond of this bench. Let 
us go into the beech avenue.”’ 

For a long time past Magdalen had no- 
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ticed that Fay always wanted to be some- 
where where she was not. 

It was a soft, tranquil afternoon, flooded 
with meek February sunshine. Far away 
between the green-gray trunks of the trees 
the sea glinted like a silver ribbon. Every 
thing was very still, with the stillness set 
deep in peace, of one who loves and 
awaits in awe love’s nextword. The earth 
lay in the sunshine and listened for the 
whisper of spring. Faint bird notes 
threaded the high, windless spaces near 
the tree-tops. 

‘*Look,’’ said Magdalen, ‘‘the first 
crocus.”’ 

Fay looked at the flame-pure, upturned 
face of the little forerunner, absently at 
first, and then with growing absorption, 
until two large tears slowly welled up into 
her eyes and blotted it out. She shivered, 
and crept a little closer to her sister.- She 
felt alienated from she knew not what, 
dreadfully cold and alone in the sunshine, 
with her cheek against her sister’s shoul- 
der. ‘Though she did not realize it, some- 
thing long frost-bound in her mind was 
yielding, shifting, breaking up. The first mis- 
erable shudder of the thaw was upon her. 

She glanced up at Magdalen, who was 
looking into the heart of the crocus, and a 
sudden anger seized her at the still rapture 
of her sister’s face. The contrast between 
her own gnawing misery and Magdalen’s 
serenity cut her like a knife. What right 
had Magdalen to be so happy ! 

‘‘T am very miserable,’’ said Fay sud 
denly. She was pushed once more by the 
same blind impulse that had taken her to 
her husband’s room the night after Mich 
ael’s arrest. 

She used almost the same words. And 
as the duke had made no answer then, so 
Magdalen made none now. Magdalen had 


not lived in the same house with Fay for 
nearly a year for nothing. 
Magdalen’s silence acted as a goad. 
‘*You think, and father thinks,’’ con- 


tinued Fay, her voice shaking, ‘‘ you are 
all blinder one than the other, that it’s 
Andrea I’m grieving for. It’s not.’’ 

‘¢T know that,’’ said Magdalen. ‘‘ You 
never cared much about him. I have 
often wondered what it could be that was 
distressing you so deeply.’’ 

Fay winced. Magdalen had noticed 
something then after all. 


( To be continued. ) 
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WAY-TRAIN was waiting 
on a siding for the Savannah 
train to pass. 

In primitive days an old 
freight car served for baggage 
andconductor s resting-place; 
it was called the caboose. 

Inside it held an indiscriminate assortment 
of luggage, mail sacks, tools, links, pins and 
lanterns, —its big side doors rolled back for 
light and air. The furnishings were simple 
—two or three old, cane-seated office chairs 
and a clumsy, wooden shelf with pigeonholes 
above, at which the conductor stood to write 
his train reports. 

A single track, interminable delay. 

Two men,—Enoch Springer, station agent 
at Catchup, and Jack Bailey, a freight clerk 
from Savannah, —lounged inside the caboose, 
their chairs drawn close to the opening to 
catch the fitful breeze. 

Railroad gossip was worn to a frazzle. 
Springer was asleep and Bailey was rereading 
a week-old New York paper. 

Then from the caboose doorway came the 
station agent, leaping suddenly through the 
heated air and landing feet foremost on the 
main track, immediately awake and alert. 

The certain jump of a somnambulist. 

Immediately followed the freight clerk, 
tumbling over cross-ties, biting the dusty 
road-bed, clutching at the clumps of burnt 
grass as he rolled down the embankment. 

The stumbling jump of telepathic fright. 

Up hurried the conductor from track 
pacing and patient waiting for the belated 
train. 

Up sauntered the negro brakeman from 
straddling the switch ties. 

Bailey, bewildered, scrambled to his feet 
and toiled back,—to stand teetering on the 
track nursing scraped shins and an already 
purpling eye. 

He faced three grins. 

‘*Foh land's sake, Springer,’’ asked the 
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conductor anxiously, ‘‘ what's wrong with you 
fellahs ?"’ 

‘*You see, Cap'n,’’ said Springer, still 
grinning at Bailey, ‘‘I wuz a-dreamin’. | 
wuz a-dreamin’ thet thet train we ben waitin’ 
foh kum along, ’n’ runned inter the switch, 
‘n’ we wuz gorners. I jumped tuh save meh 
life, but now I'd like tuh know, Misteh 
Bailey, I'd like tuh know,’’—Springer’s grin 
became sardonic,—‘‘ wot 'n thunder you 
jumped foh ?”’ 

Hostilities began. 

The tired, dusty passengers tumbled out 
of the car ahead, glad of any interruption to 
relieve the tedium of delay. 

But all attempts at pacification were futile, 
until the prolonged toot of the incoming train 
was heard demanding a clear track. 

The outraged Bailey took his torn clothes 
and bruised bones back to Savannah, and 
meditatively chewed the cud of vengeance. 

A low brick wall, surmounted by wooden 
palings, then surrounded the freight yard in 
Savannah. 

Inside was the great, uncovered cotton 
platform, built of wooden planks on string- 
ers; on it, and bounding it, were tracks for 
the speedy handling of cotton. 

In the summer time, the cotton business 
over for the season, it was deserted, the sun 
beating down on its vast wooden acreage. 

Here and there a lazy negro lolled asleep, 
unmindful of the heat, and the goats from the 
shanties outside the yard roamed maraudingly 
in and out the open gates, through which, in 
the busy season, great drays piled high with 
cotton bales kept up a ceaseless rumble. 

In the dull summer afternoons, the freight 
clerks gathered outside the long, low freight- 
house where its roof cast sharp shadows. 

An empty freight car, its door hospitably 
open, stood on a nearby track. 

Bailey, still bearing the marks of conflict, 
sat in his shirt-sleeves, meditatively watch- 
ing the goats. Looking up, he spied the 
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open freight car, and an inspiration, born of 
his necessity to get even with Springer, came 
to him. 

««Say, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s pack those 
goats into that ‘empty’ and ship ’em to 
Springer. I owe him one, and they're a 
blamed nuisance 'round here anyhow, and 
it’ ll teach those Micks to keep ’em at home. 
Only wish I could 
be there when he 
opens that car 
door.”’ 

Bailey's sug- 
gestion was re- 
ceived with up- 
roariousapplause, 
and the men left 
their shady rest- 
ing - place and 
toiled in the hot 
sun to lure the 
goats from the cot- 
ton platform into 
the car. 

The sleepy 
blacks were im- 
pressed into serv- 
ice, and, by fair 
means or foul, 
some twenty-five 
unsuspecting ani- 
mals were finally 
tolled in, the door 
was shut on them, 
the car chalked 
for the morning 
way-train to 
Catchup. Onone 
corner Bailey 
scrawled, in ir- 
regular print, 
‘* LAMBS.”’ 

Enoch Spring- 
er was a lover, 
but his position 
as station agent 
interfered slightly with his wooing. Delayed 
trains always arrived at the times he expected 
to visit Sophronia Nasby. 

But Sophronia, who lived out in the coun- 
try, often passed the station in her mule cart 
on the way to town, and allowed herself to 
be persuaded to rest on the station platform, 
especially in the late summer afternoons, 
when there were no trains and the lovers 
were sure of an undisturbed hour. 

Her feeling toward the railroad approached 
an affectionate awe, tempered by the realiza- 
tion that she might one day be related to it 
by marriage, and she therefore regarded the 
idiosyncrasies it developed, not as a matter 
of complaint, but as a subject for the sym- 
pathy aroused by a family failing. 
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Bailey's suggestion was received with uproarious 
J é 
applause in’ 
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Through the pine trees the slowly sinking 
sun shone like a big blood-orange. The long, 
sandy road stretched silently away to the 
straggling town. Near the station it was still 
and hot, a few hogs rooted and scratched, 
Sophronia’s mule stamped his hoofs and 
shook his wiry tail at the persistent flies, a 
few negro boys were picking up chips of wood 
scattered from a 
car of lumber. 

Enoch and So- 
phronia had 
sought the cool- 
est side of the 
station and, with 
chairs tilted, 
leaned back laz- 
ily. 

Enoch stretch- 
ed his long arms, 
yawned and stood 


up. 

‘«Cap’n he 
sayed this eve- 
nin’, wen No. 7 
kum in, thet he 
couldn't fin’ no 


way-bill foh thet 
kyar stan’ in’ over 
thar,’’ jerking his 
thumb towards a 


car standing on 
the siding, ‘‘ but 
he ' lowed as ‘twar 
marked ‘ Lam's.’ 
I'd better see to 
“i” 

‘‘Pore cree- 
turs,’’ said So- 
phronia sym- 


pathetically. 
‘Think wot it 
mus’ be, Enoch, 
shet up'n’ noth- 
tuh eat ‘n’ 

drink ’n’ nothin’ 
tuh hyer but a screechin’engyne ’n’ bumpin’ 
kyars.”’ 

‘«T reckon we k’n fix’em; I better open 
thet do-ah kinder slow like, kase lam’s is 
awful fools.’’ 

‘« It's nuff tuh mek the pore things strange, 
the way they treats ’m,’’ returned Sophronia. 

‘«These yuh do-ahs,"’ said Enoch drawing 
the hasp, ‘‘is about the eerytatinest things in 
ra-il-road bizness. W’en yer jes wants tuh 
peek in, they opens the whole way, 'n wen 
yuh wants tuh open ’m the whole way, yuh 
k'n on’y jes peek-’n, thet's all.’’ 

‘«Strange them lam’s don’t mek no noise, 
it would be dretful if they was daid; he’ lthy 
lam’ s is mos 'n gin’ rally cryin’,’’ said Sophro- 
nia listening. ‘‘ Yo’ go down tuh the do-ah 
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en’, Enoch, ’n’ push, ’n I'll push up hyer 
by the crack. Not too hard, now then!”’ 

Enoch pushed, Sophronia pushed. 

They could hear a patter of frightened 
hoofs. 

The door gave about an inch,—but, with 
the next push, rolled nearly wide open. 

From the dark interior, Sophronia was con- 
fronted by twenty-five pairs of wild eyes, 
twenty-five pairs of horns. 

‘*T’ain't lam’s!’’ she shrieked, and, 
gathering up her skirts, she fled to the chair 
she had just left on the station platform. 

Enoch turned quickly, and received the 
full brunt of the charge of the goats, wild with 
thirst and hunger. Pell mell they leaped 
from the car, over and under him, butting 
and trampling. 


Sophronia, on tip toes in the chair, 
screamed shrilly. 
“Stop ‘em, stop ’em, kayn’t you, 


S’ phrony ?’’ Enoch called wildly, as he saw 
his live freight taking to the pine woods in 
every direction. 

Then as he painfully struggled to his feet, 
he spied Sophronia in her tower of safety, 
and wrath filled his heart. 

‘« You kum right down outt’n thet cheer, 
’n help a feller ketch’m,’’ he bawled, ‘ eny- 
one would think they wuz mice.’’ 

Sophronia’s wits returned and her indig- 
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nation kindled fiercely against her lover. 

When the last goat had gone, in silent dig- 
nity, she stalked to the mule cart, and taking 
up the old rope ends, which served as reins, 
started down the dusty white road. 

‘*Gosh,’’ said Enoch to himself, ‘gosh, 
S'phrony’s mad! No gal—'n’ no goats— 
*n’ no job ef I don’ git them blame anamals! 
Lam’ s,’’ he said between his teeth; ‘* Lam's! 
Here you,’’ he called to the frightened pick- 
aninnies huddled on the station steps, ‘* you 
alls go’n’ hunt them nannys 'n’ billys'n tell 
ev'ry other boy you see tuh hunt—'n eny boy 
thet brings one ob’m tuh the station, gits 
five cents.’’ 

At this offer, there was a precipitate rush 
of dusky pursuers. 

Poor Enoch was sore, and lame, and worried. 

He spent the evening between trains, rub- 
bing his bruises, and painfully composing an 
apologetic letter to the general superintend- 
ent at Savannah, mourning the loss of the 
animals for which he was responsible, and 
telling what means he had taken to recove! 
them. 

In the small shanties outside the Savannah 
freight yard, there was a twittering among 
the Irish women when their goats did not 
wander home at night fall. 

The next day there followed unrest, sus- 
picious whisperings. 
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The bereft ones, gathering in groups, com- 
pared notes. Small scouts occasionally 
darted into the freight yard only to return 
with a baffling lack of news. 

On the following morning, the general 
superintendent had just read Springer’s 
apologia, and, somewhat perplexed, had 
turned to his other mail,—when the halls of 
the company’s office were invaded by the 
Irish mothers, who had come in a body to 
demand their goats. 

Deep in his mail, the general superintend- 
ent was aroused bya loud knocking at his 
door. 

In response to his summons to enter, the 
wide form of the 
widow McCart- 
ney filled the 
door way. 

«« Oid loike to 
be afther shpak- 
in’ wid the Gin’! 
Sup'rintindint ?” 
she demanded. . 

‘‘Well, here 
I am, what can 
I do for you?’ 

‘*Phwat hav 
yez dun wid me 
3illy Go-at?’ 
she asked point- 
edly. 

Taken some- 
what aback, he 
tried a jocular 
parrying: 

‘« You can see 
for yourself he 
isn't here,’’ he 
flung off. 

But this tri 
fling was not the 
mood of the Mc- 
Cartney,— 
‘* Phwat hav yez 
dun wid me Bil- 
ly Go-at ?’’ she 
asked a second 
time, pointing 
her fat finger at 
him; ‘an’ 
where is Mary 
Flynn’s Nanny, an’ her baby cryin’ these 
two days.’’ 

He began to feel uncomfortable. 

Goats, goats, he thought, whoelse had said 
goats this morning. 

The general superintendent suddenly re- 
membered Enoch’s letter, and the light be- 
gan to break. 

‘‘An’ me Johnny's bin afther wakkin’ the 
town over to foind me big billy,’’ burst in 
Mary Flynn. 
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Of course it’s a put up job, he thought— 
somebody's had to get even with Springer- 
row last week—on line of road—between 
Springer—and—and—why Bailey—of course! 

‘« Tf on investigation,’’ he announced, ‘‘we 
find that your loss is due to our negligence, 
rest assured the company is responsible and 
will indemnify you. Good morning."’ 

This sonorous dismissal produced its effect. 

Silenced, the women gradually faded away. 

Unkempt goats, their hair matted with 
sandspurs, were brought, unwilling, back to 
Catchup Station. 

Springer paid their captors, and tethered 
the animals, waiting for a sufficient number 
o turn up be- 
fore loading the 
car. 

Still no way- 
bill. 

Instead, in 
answer to his let- 
ter, had come 
an abrupt wire 
from headquar- 
ters demanding 
the immediate 
return of the 
goats to Savan- 
nah, 

‘‘Ez ef I want- 
ed tuh keep 
*m,’’ said En- 
och, gritting his 
teeth. 


Enoch clean- 
ed his gun 

If only Soph- 
ronia would 
come back 

Every loud 


of dust brought 
hope—and an- 
other goat. 

But with twen- 
ty goats trying 
to break loose, 
and mixing up 
their tethers, 
there was no 
time for idle re- 
flection. 

Still there came no little mule cart bearing 
its precious burden to the heavy hearted 
lover. 

Enoch had given up hope, when far down 
the road he saw a huge goat roped to an ob- 
ject which was being forced to stumble 
hastily in its wake—a sort of animated tan- 
dem, of which the wheel horse was Sophronia. 

‘«She mus’ ha’ put salt on tew his tail to 
ketch thet’un,’’ he grinned aloud, and fled 
to her assistance. 
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ORDY, chile! Call dis 
er frolic? 
Ain’t lack frolics uster 
be, 
Wid yo’ two-step an’ yo’ 
waltzes— 
Mighty po’ hit seems ter 
me ! 


* Golly, chile! Dis hyah ain’t 


dancin’, 
Oughter seed ’um long 
ergo ! 
Now yo’ chillun, quit yo’ 
foolin’ — 
Shake yo’ sebes an’ stomp 
dat flo’! 
\ Pas Ah dun got too ole fer danc- 
x 9 in’— ry See 
~ Go ’way, Babe, don’ pes- £ ‘3‘ 
a ter me— a. 
, Ef ’twan’t fer mah, é- 
rheumatism \; ! 






Ah’d des let yo’ younguns see. a 
How—OH, GLORY HALLU- 
YAH !-- 
Lis’en at dat ‘‘ Pidgin Wing !’ 
‘‘ Heel an’ toe an’ churn dat buttah!’’? — 
Don’ dat fiddle fa’rly sing ? 


' 
Clar dat flo’ an’ quit yo’ 
prancin’, 

Let yo’ Gran’ paw git 
er chance— 
Swing dat bow, an’ Ah iS 
des show yo’ 
How us niggers us’ fer 
dance ! 


EMMETT CAMPBELL HALL 








SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 
SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


HERE is a tide in the affairs of co-education which, taken at the 
flood, leads straight to matrimony. 


— talks and stops talk. 
— orators have a fine command of other men’s language. 


or can be a power for evil—it takes character to 
be a power for good. 


i le fact that someone else does it, is Society’s excuse. 


ERTAIN men are determined to get their share of what 
does not belong to them. 


dees can lead a man-to college, but you cannot make him think. 


; inde can fool everyone save God—and yourself. 


MAN always with his eyes on the ground bumps his head; a 
man with his nose always in the air stubs his toe. 


HEN he can wear his left shoe on his right foot your 
pessimist will be pleased. 


_ is not always cheap. 


ONEY is not always the balance of power, gentlemen. 
There are those scales in which an ounce of integrity 
is worth a gold mine. 


p poriry carried to excess is a malady. 
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F your servants knew as much as 
would not be your servants. 
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you expect them to know, they 


linen is no such thing as the good will of a bad dog. 


Wigan alter cases—especially reduced circumstances. 


— your temper. Nobody else wants it. 
NY 


teed to look like a winner as long as you can stand up. 


- 


people. 


the course of life we shake many hands—and many 


hap adieu is a key. It will open more doors than a crowbar. 


( 
Taya 
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‘¢MCALLISTER,"’ by Arthur Train. 

The astonishing adventures of a fat club- 
man continually turning detective through no 
‘ault of his own. These stories are a cheer- 
ful ‘‘chaser’’ to the thrills of Sherlock 
Holmes, and written with a flow of good 
spirits which give zest to the new book. 
(Scribner's. ) 


««SoutreE Putn,’’ by Holman Day. 

A kinetoscope of living pictures of life as 
they live it ‘down East,” full of genial 
humor and honest pathos. Mr. Day knows 
human nature. The homelier its dress the 
better he likes it, and this book of his does 
you good to read. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘*UNDER RockKING SKIES,’’ by L. Frank 
Tooker. 

A story of the sea, told with rare power 

and delightful simplicity. In the course of 

a straightforward narrative, marked with cap- 





ital descriptions of a stormy voyage, we mee: 
a group of hearty, genuine souls who are 
good to know. (Century Co.) 


‘*CLAIMS AND COUNTER CLAIMS,*’ by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. 

Though inferior to ‘‘Four Roads to Para- 
dise’’ in largeness of theme and complete- 
ness of view, Mrs. Goodwin's latest book is 
welcome, because of the quickening of mind 
it brings by its always brilliant epigram, and 
vivid portrayals of interesting phases of New 
York society. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


‘* THE MissourIAN,”’ by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 
A novel that can be adequately described 
as good reading matter. It concerns itself 
with the fortunes of a Confederate soldier in 
Maximilian’s Mexico. There is no stint of 
adventures, surprises and blood-lettings, and 
an unusual love romance is thrown in for 
good measure. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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Burton J. Hendrick 


Mr. Hendrick is a graduate of Yale, and has seen much 
service on the editorial staff of the New York “Evening 
Post.” The story of the Gould fortune in this issue is a 
good example of his fair-minded and accurate treatment of 
an important subject. Mr. Hendrick, who is an qld con- 
tributor to this magazine, has now in preparation articles 
on other colossal American fortunes. The next in the 
series will be the Vanderbilt fortune. 



































